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LOUDER VALLEY. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





OU don’t know where Lohder 
Valley is? Well, no matter. It 
is between two hills, possibly 
more than two; but that don’t 
signify. I can tell you what 
kind of a valley it is, though. 
It is so narrow, and has such 
perpendicular sides, that only 
when the sun is due south is 
there other than twilight in it; 
it is go rocky that it is all teeth 
and snags, and looks as though 
it might only last month have 
been split open by an earth- 
quake; and there are patches 
of vegetation in it so rich that 
it seems as though the suns, and 
rains, and frosts of a thousand tropical centuries 
wust have mellowed the soil. Crags at either side, 
bare, black, with an overleaning fringe of spruce and 
pine trees that have always the uncomfortable ap- 
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your head, and transfixing you to the earth beneath 
with a sharp twig. Not only do you look for trees to 
fall, but there are great fragments of rock cracked 
all round that seem to need but a breath to bring 
them crashing down to grind you to powder. A 
gruesome place, reader, and one where I would not 
much like to go alone after nightfall. 

This valley, or gulley it should be called, is about 
a wile long from end to end; but the platonian part 
of it is not more than a third that length. At either 
end it softens cff to the most innocent-looking little 
hollow that can be itnagined. Oae thing the place 
can boast, and that is a road, a straight, natural 
avenue, rock-paved, not leas than ten feet wide at 
any part, shooting like an arrow from end to end. 
Bat try and get out of that line, and make a path 
for yourself, and see how you like it. Unexpected 
holes catch your feet and hol:l them, vines tangle 
you, bold, fierce rocks plant themselves across your 
way, and dispute your passage, trees hang almost by 
their heels to intercept you. Jt would seem that the 
place doesn’t want you, would thank you to stay 
away; but since you must be through, perforce, says, 
well then, there’s a path; get through and begone! 

About a mile from the northern end of Louder 
Valley, lived Martin Griswold and his family, ona 
fair, large farm. That is, the farm was large for that 
region, being about a hundred acres in gardens, 
pasture, fields and woodlands. There was no rail- 
road in those days nearer than fifteen miles, and 
People about there raised pretty much for them- 
selves without dependinz on the market. But every 
fall Martin Griswold used to head up a hundred 
or two barrels of apples, half as many winter 
pears, as many again potatoes, and a few sacks of 
wheat, and Mrs. En:ma Griswold would add hbalfa 
dozen tubs of butter, a great box full of canned fruits 
and tomatoes, and Jennie Griswold would put in a 
huge sack full of dried herbs, and the whole would be 
packed off to the city and sold. They had their regu- 
lar customers, and did not need to ery their wares; 
and those who bought of them year after year took 
eagerly anything that came from the Griswold farm. 
They might be sure that all that was sent from there 
was what it pretended to be, and more. 

Proud, honest, simple, and not uucultivated peo- 
ple they were. They had a shelf of books that no in- 
telligent family need be ashamed of, they had their 
china tea-set and silver for special occasions, and a 
large house furnished well from attic to cellar; and, 
lastly, Jennie had a piano. 

Jennie was the only daughter of a family of five, 








‘ol boys older, and one younger, and she was the 


pearance of being on the point of tumbling down on_ 
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queen of the household. What Jennie Griswold said 
at home was paid attention to, I assure you. 

But don’t imagine that she had any of those im- 
pudent little tyrannical ways that many petted girls 
have, governing by fear rather than by love. This gir! 
did not seem to know that they yielded to her, and she 
did not require them to; but they yielded because 
her smiling face and sweet ways were the sunshine 
of the house, and as though all they could do to re- 
pay her for the pleasure she gave them was well 
done, but not enough done. You woul scarcely 
have guessed, to see her father and eldest brother 
with her, that they were by nature rather stern and 
reserved men. She made them blossom. 

One summer, not a score of years ago, I went out 
to Martin Griswold’s to spend a month or so. No 
matter why I went. I knew them, and had been 
there before; and to know and be trusted by them 


was to love them. They didn’t take everybody into | 


their family; but once they did admit a person, they 
had a way of adopting him int» their confidence 
which was rather a proof of their own honesty than 
of the honesty of their new friend. 

When I went there the summer I speak of, I found 
hovering about the place a young man whom I didn’t 
like. I had seen Burt Castleton before in places 
and situations little to his credit. 
that believed that the world owed him a living, and 
who would work harder to get rid of work than most 
men do in working. He had been nearly everything 
by turns, and ncthing long. He had been a news- 
paper reporter, and got turned off for drunkenness 
and insolence, had been a dry-goods clerk, and was 
again dismissed for the same reasons. Whatever he 
did he wanted high pay and no labor, and they soon 
got sick of him. All this time, too, he was looking 
out for a rich wife. Since men wouldn’t support 
him, he wanted to find a woman who would. 

It seemed not impossible that he might succeed. 
The fellow was as handsome as a picture, and had 
just the manner to please most women. He was 
deferential, graceful, romantic, quick to appreciate 
and respond to any of those charming little lures 
which ladies fling out for the enslavement of our 
unhappy sex. He was too adroit to have got the 
reputation of male coquette, but he was that beyond 
adoubt. I knew a dozen ladies who firmly believed 
that Burt Castleton loved them, but for some reasun, 
dared not say 80. 

All this was cheap and worthless enough, of course, 
but not cria:ina) according to the law. But the fel- 
low was at the time I found him at Mr. Griswold’s 
under suspicion of something rather more flagrant. 
A greenhorn named Forsyth had come home from 
California the wi: ter before with his pockets tull of 
money, and bis brains full of nonsense. He was ig- 
norant, but he had the grace to know it, and his first 
idea was to get acquainted with some gentleman who 
would teach him the ways of the polite world, and fit 
him for society. In an evil hour he got himself in- 
troduced to Bart Castleton. Burt taught the airs 
and graces with a vengeance, and introduced him to 
the society of a lot of polite rascals who nearly made 
a beggar of the noodle. Indeed, so far did these oth- 
ers distance Bart that he found himself in sai need 
of an ally, and being pretty well acquainted with 
human nature, took a female into his confidence. 
His plan worked marvellously. 

Mrs. Lansing, one of those charming divorced 
women whose husbands, having found them out 
bave no further use for them, was all ready for an 
adventure of the kind. She and Burt were old 
friends. Indeed, his name had figured with others 
in the divorce case, and though he had no money to 
give her, she was happy to have him bring one who 
could give money. Well, he told his game that a 
beautifal woman was in love with him, introduced 
them, and the thing was done. Gentlemen partners 
were not needed aiter that. Mrs. Lansing feathered 
her own nest, and kept her friend from want while 
this little affair lasted. But by-and-by greennorn 
suspected, and watched, and at last accused. Then 
there was a grand scene, tears, protestations, hyster- 


He was a fellow | 














ics, and finally a beautiful making up. But the ad- 
j venturist knew that she could not long keep the 
’ blinds over eyes that had once got a glimpse of truth; 
and that the thing for her to do was to make a good 
haulatonce. She did that, robbing her victim tre- 
mendously. But not a dollar was to be found on her 
i when the wide-awake lover sent a brace cf policemen 
to make her a call. He accused Burt, and Burt in- 
dignantly denied having had anything to do with the 
affair. Everybody believed that he had, but nothing 
: could be proved. 

That hurt him more than almost anything else. 
What little hold he had kept on the world he was 
forced to let gothen. A man may be pardoned for 
} committing almost any deviltry himself, but not for 
' skalking behind a woman while she does it for him. 
, Everybody believed that Burt had made a thousand 
dollars by the transaction, and be fell accordingly. 

This was the serpent whom I found in my rural 
paradise when I went there, and what was worse, 
: he had been in the neighborhood two months already, 
! and had pretty well fixed himself before my arrival. 
| There is a proverb about the advantage of having 

the ‘last word. For me, I think it is often bet- 
ter to have the first one. He who has that can 
warn you of what his adversary has to say, and poison 
your mind in advance against him. While number 
2 is telling his story, you are all the time fencing 
against his arguments with ‘the sword that his foe 
has put into*your hands. All which means that 
though I saw Burt Castleton turn a little blue at 
sight of me, 1 was aware; also, that he was prepared 
to give fight, if necessary. 

** What are you doing up here?” I asked him, in 
the most polite manner possible, as though I thought 
he could do something besides mischief. 

He looked at me suspiciously. 

‘“*T am trying to sober myself down to work,” he 
said. ‘A fellow can’t think in the city. Besides, it 
costs too much there, if you want to sit still and hold 
your bands a little while. I’ve got a quiet place 
here, a lit:le farm over the hills where I board for 
next to nothing, I go a fishing and gunning ina mild 
way, | help the boys milk when they will let me, and 
Iam delving at my law-books. You know I once 
commenced the study of law,and made some progress. 
It seems to me now that I might as well take it up 
again. It wont hurt me, at all events. And with 
all these employments, I am beating my brains to 
tind out what I had better settle to finally if not law. 
I want to have a steady business, and know where I 
am. And that is what I am doing here!” 

He had spoken in a pleasant, commonplace tone 
enough till the last remark. At that he flashed out 
a defiant glance at me, and drew himself upright, 
waiting tv see how I would take his information. 

The idea of Burt Castleton’s studying law was 
comical to me; but I managed to keep sober, and 
even to congratulate him on his prospects. He felt 
the irony, and went to the point at once. 

“Let me understand you,” he said, abruptly. 
“Am I to expect that you have come down here to 
injure me?” 

I could have wrung the fellow’s nose for his 
insolence; but I kept as cool as was possible, 
though I did not disguise the scorn that curled my 
mouth. 

“ [have other business on hand, Mr. Castleton, be- 
sides attending to you. I am not in the habit of in- 
terfering with what does not concern me. If your 
affairs should prove to be in any way connected with 
wine, or with those of my friends, be assured I shall 
not hesitate to have a hand in them. Bat so far, I 
have no such thought. I was not aware that you 
were here. I was, allow me to say, very mach sur- 
prised to find you Here.” 

The last words I spoke with sufficient emphasis. 

We were s‘anding out in Mr. Griswold’s great barn, 
with the summer breeze sweeping through from 
doors left wide to dry the new-gathered hay. 

Castleton turned slowly away from me when I had 
spoken, and walked up and down the seed and leaf- 
strown floor, seeming to be in deep thought. Icould 








; more than I can imagine. 
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have thrashed the fellow .for being so handsome. 
Why on earth corrapt people are not made ugly is 
Why arms are put into 
the hands of those who use them for ill I cannot un- 





‘derstand. This fellow ought to have been crooked, 


and squinting, and sandy-haired, and then he would 
have done but little harm. But he was tall, and 


straight asa rush, he had a pair of brilliant hazel 
‘ eyes that would have made the fortune of a woman, 





he set: his feet down, and held himself like a prince, 
and the locks of silken black hair that curled all 
about his handsome face and head were worth put- 
ting in a picture. 

Presently he paused before me, and spoke in a low 
tone, without looking up. 

“Only give me warningif you are going to tell any 
tales of me,” he said, ‘‘and give me a chance to get 
out of the way. I am happier here in this quiet life 
than I ever was anywhere before, happier and better. 
I do nothing here that any one can complain of, and 
the people respect and like me. I’ve been a little 
wild in my day, but that need not be thrust in my 
teeth when I am trying to do the best I can.” 

I was touched in spite of myself, though my reason 
told me that he was only trying to do the best he 
could for himself. The fellow knew how to assume 
a@ pathetic tone and expression; and, really, if he 
had been picking my pocket at the minute, I should 
have divided the spoils with him, I believe. 

‘I have no desire nor intention to injare you, un- 
less it should be to save some one else,” I said. 
“ And I wont say a word without giving you notice.” 

So tar I spoke with a feeling that was pity if not 
kindness; but I saw that in his face,which made me 
repent the words as soon as they were spoken. The 
change was slight, but it was clear, an expression of 
triamph and elation, quickly checked, but unmis- 
takable. 

*‘ But you will please to remember,” I said with 
emphasis, “ that this family are my friends.” 

“IT don’t know what that has to do with the mat- 
ter,” he said, drawing himeelf up; ‘‘ unless you mean 
that they therefore cannot be mine.” 

I made no reply. He knew my meaning well 
enough, and was only playing righteous indignation. 

He stood a moment waiting, seeming a little em- 
barrassed by my silence, then tarned on his heel, 
ani walked away. 

I watched him. He had come up tothe house that 
morning after my arrival, on some trivial errand or 
other, and had done it hastily when he saw me. I 
looked to see if he went off. He seemed about to do 
80, but some one called to him from a window as he 
walked slowly past the house. Well I knew the 
sweet, clear voice of Jennie Griswold, and never be- 
fore had I been displeased to hear it. 

“ Aren’t you coming in?’’ she called out. 

Pretty intimate they must be, truly! 

He glanced back to where I stood, hesitated, then 
said a low word or two, and wenton. When he had 
disappeared down the road, 1 went into the house, 
and found Jennie at the piano practising a new song 
I had brought her. She looked round, smiled and 
nodded at me, and when | told her to go on, returned 
to her practice. She sang very sweetly, and played 
well enough not to be ashamed to try a new piece 
before me. 

She was a pretty creature, one of those fresh, 
healthy girls who have yet a charming air of sweet- 
ness and repose about them. Her prétty pink and 
white dress with its snowy linen collar and under- 
sleeves, its ruffles everywhere, and its stainless fresh- 
ness, was more becoming than any silk or velvet 
could have been. Her brown hair was wound in the 
glossiest braids at the back of her small head, and 
drawn in wavy bandeaux back from her rosy face. 
The innocence and loveliness of that girl were inde- 
scribable. But as I watched her, I saw, or fancied I 
saw, something new in her air, a slight appearance 
of excitement, as though the stream of her life had 
come to deeper waters than when I knew her last, 
The color in her cheeks and lips was brighter, her 
eyes were more brilliant, her smile swifter, not softly 
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and slowly dawning, as of yore. What did it mean? 
I thought, uneasily, as I sat there, and pretended to 
listen to her playing. Has love come to her young 
heart so soon? Was 1 too late? 

She sang: 


“* And the third leaf sang, ‘‘ Be mine! Be mine!"’ 
And ever it sang, “ Be mine!"’ 
Then sweeter it sang, and ever sweeter, 
And said, “I am thine, thine, thine!"’'"’ 


To be sure I had brought the girl that love-ballad ; 
but I was angry with her for singing it, or for sing- 
ing it as she did. Why should her voice trembleand 
falter? Where was the unconscious indifference with 
which last year she bad gung the most sentimental 
love songs that could be found, repeating the words 
musically, indeed, but with as little feeling of their 
meaning as if they had been Greek? 

Let not the reader suppose that Jennie Griswold 
was sitting down at the piano the first thing in the 
morning. By no means. It was now ten o’clock, 
but not a city ten o’clock, when breakfast is just out 
of the way. Five hours before Jennie had been up 
and dressed in a dark print frock, with a clean check- 
ed apron tied round her slim waist, and had strained 
about twenty pansfall of milk just brought in from 
the cow-yard by the hired man. Then she skimmed 
the cream from as many more pans, using a smooth 
white shell for skimmer, and ending with the pink 
tips of her tingers looking like ripe strawberries 
through the cream that clung to them. That done, 
and the whole household up, she had gone singing 
up stairs, and set all the beds airing, beating up the 
pillows and placing them before the windows, shak- 
ing the sheets out in thesun, turning over matresses 
with her strong, round arms. Then came breakfast, 
and after that, the chamberwork finished, the parlor 
and sitting-room dusted, the birds washed and feg, 
the silver forks and spoons polished, strawberries 
gathered and put in a cool place to be ready for din- 
ner; then, at last, aclean dress, another smoothing 
of the hair, and here she was, after a pretty fair 
day’s work, at her piano. That was the way Jennie 
kept herself rosy and plump. 

“Jonnie,” I said, after awhile, when she had 
whirled round on her stool, and looked smilingly at 
me, waiting for me to praise her song, ‘‘ how did you 
happen to get acquainted with Mr. Castleton?” 

The question was unexpected by her, and instant- 
ly a wave of red rushed up over her face. Besides, 
though I had meant to ask it in the most careless 
manner possible, I must have allowed my interest in 
the matter to show itself in my voice, 

**O, I met him once when I was out walking,” she 
said, trying to recover herself. ‘‘ It was raining hard, 
and he had an umbrella, and I none. I had gone out 
inathin dress, and got caught in a shower. He 
walked home with me, and held the umbrella. Of 
course I asked him in. That was the beginning. 
Then you know he is at the Wilsons. We always 
get acquainted with the people they have with them. 
That was the way we came to know you at first, 
you remember.” 

If Jennie meant the last reminder for a thrust, it 
was pretty well done, it must be admitted. I couldn’t 
say a word, 

‘* He says that you and he have met before,” she 
resumed, presently, with somewhat less confusion. 

** When did he say that?” I asked, 

“ Before you came, or we expected you would 
come,” she said, | oking at me intently, seeming 
desirous to find out something of what I meant. 
**Assoon as I told him this morning that you were 
here, be went right out to see you.” 

** Yes!’ I answered, dryly. 

Of course I kept watch aiter that; but Castleton 
came very seldom to the house. The tamily re- 
marked it. 

“* He used to come every day, and we thought that 
he was sparking Jennie,” said Tom, one of the big 
boys. ‘ But I guess he is jealous of you.” 

“T’d just as lief he would satay away,’’ Mr. Gris- 
wold said tome. “ He’sa tine young man, I dare 
say, and I have nothing against him. But I don’t 
want my little girl to get any silly notions into her 
head. He’s not the husband for her.” 

That was the time that I repented of my promise 
to Burt Castleton; for I suspected strongly that 
though the rest of them might not see the fellow, 
Jennie did, and her family would bave a right to 
watch, which I had not. There was no way but for 
me to play the spy myself. I did it, however, in my 
own way. I waited one forenoon till Jennie had 
been gone half an hour on a walk which she had got 
in the habit of taking every day, then 1 just started 
off in the same direction. 

She had gone toward a little piece of pine woods 
not more than half a mile from the house, saying 
that she was going for mosses. So truthful had she 
always been, and in spite of my fears, so honest did 
I believe her still to be, that I did not think of her 
going in any other way than the one her start had 
indicated her as pursuing. But chancing to glance 
my eye aside when about half way to the grove, I 
Faw a small, fresh track in the moist svil beside the 
path. The track pointed off to the right. 1 hesi- 
tated, then looked carefully about. Sure enough, 
atter a little while I tracked her. She had gone on 
straight till she was out of sight of the house, then 
turned «ffabruptly. I knew at once that she must 
have gone in the direction of the pond that lay a lit- 
tle to the right of Mr. Griswold’s, taking a circuitous 
path which would make the way four times as long. 
The path was bad, moreover, full of stones, and 
brambles, and swampy holes. 





i I fullowed, trying to believe that Jennie had only 





taken the whim to go there after she had started, 
and that, after all, perhaps she only went for mosses, | 
as she had said, and had bethought herself where 
best she could find them. If she should be alone, 
then I would humble myself in the dust for my un- 
worthy suspicion. I went on rapidly till the water 
came in sight, stepped up on a knoll, and saw them. 
The two sat side by side on a mossy bank (ah! she 
went for moss, indeed!), Castleton’s arm about the 
girl, and her head on his shoulder. 

Perhaps it wasn’t any of my business; but I did 
not stop to think of that. That this scamp should 
double on me, attain his ends, and teach such a girl 
as Jennie Griswold her first lesson in deceit, was a 
little too much for my equanimity. I strode down to 
the shore of the pond, and was on them before they 
were aware. The first expression of both their faces 
was a humbled and confused one. Jennie was 
ashamed of her deceitfaulness, and Burt was discon- 
certed at being found out. We confronted each oth- 
era moment in silence, while I choked back the im- 
pulse to call the fellow a scoundrel and swindler, 
and Jennie, from blushing rose-red with confusion, 
burnt crimson with anger. 

‘“*To what are we indebted for your rather unex- 
pected company, Mr. Arnold?” she asked with more 
of state than I could have believed her capable of ; 
agsaming. 

**T came to assist your moas-gathering,” 1 said, 
bowing; ‘though when I started I did not expect to 
find you here, still less, with company. And since I 
meet Mr. Castleton, I may as well say to him that a 
promise I made him when I first came is no longer 
binding on me, and that I feel myself free to say 
what [ like, and where I like.” 

Jennie struck in at that. 2 

“IT know perfectly well what you mean, Mr. Ar- 
nold; and I wish to inform you at once that noth- 
ing that you can say about Mr. Castleton will have 
any effect on me. I am quite prepared for your en- 
mity against him. And allow me to remind you, sir, 
that you are not my guardian.” 

** Any honest man is your guardian,’’ I exclaimed. 
“Tf wouldn’t see any girl imposed upon by this fellow, 
and not interfere, and try, at least, to thwart him.” 

“That will do!”’ she said, reddening up again, and 
making a gesture toward me with her hand, as if to 
sweep me away altogether. Then she turned to her 
lover, and clinging to his arm, looked up in his face 
with eyes whose passionate devotednees made my 
heartache. ‘I trust you, dear,” she said. ‘‘Come 
away.” 

What could I do? As they turned away from me, 
Jennie clinging to the fellow as if he were a hero, he 
glanced back, and flung me a glance of insolent tri- 
umph over his shoulder. She did not see it. Her 
glowing cheek was pressed close to the arm on which 
she leaned, and her bright eyes blinded with tears of 
grieved and indignant love. Poor Jennie! It never 
occurred to her how sorry a part her hero was per- 
forming while she defended him, and at last took bim 
off under cover of her wing. 1 do believe the dear 
little dupe had the impression that he had acted glo- 
riously, and had been in some way her shieid and 
protector. . 

For me, I went home, a little mad with myself for 
having appeared to them and allowed them to get 
their armor on before the time. 

Of course my first step was to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Griswold the whole story; and I must say, I never 
Saw people so overcome. It was worse than I ex- 





pected. I did not know how parents feel toward a 
daughter, and such a daughter as sbe. It was terri- | 
ble to them. The fatber was almost frantic. With 
his horsewhip in his hand, he demanded to know 
where they were, that he might chastise the villain | 
as he deserved. It was all we could do to quiet him, 
and induce him to listen to reason. 

While we were talking, the door uf the room open- 
ed, and Jennie came in. She was as white asa lily; 
but her erect form and bright eyes showed that she 
was prepared to brave the storm. 

** Where is that villain?” cried her father. ‘ Bring 
him to me!” * 

Her mother hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

“‘T do not know any villain, father,” said the girl, 
calmly. ‘If you mean Mr. Castleton, the name does | 
not apply to him. I wish, father—” 

He interrupted her, and poured out the whole story 
I had told him. She heard it with perfect calmness. 

** The last charge is a scandalous calumny,” she 
said. ‘‘ Burt bas told me all about it. No one be- | 
lieved it to be true, and the accusation full quite to 
ground. But he has been a little wild, be has told 
me all bis life, and that is no more than can be said 
of other young men about the city. He says that if 
he chose to turn informer, be could tell as bad stories 
about Mr. Arnold as can be told about him.” 

I stuod confounded. The girl bad certainly been 
pretty well instructed by the scamp. I could say 
nothing for myself. It was out of the question to 
answer such a charge, or to show the difference be- 
tween the frolicsome escapades of a high-spirited fel- 
low, and the low and scandalous scrapes of an un- 
principled villain. Mr. Griswold took, however, no 
note of the hit at me. 

** What kind of a man is he who would entice a girl 
to deceive her father and mother, Jennie?” he cried 
out, more in sorrow now than in anger. 

The color flashed over her pale face, but she an- 
swered unhesitatingly. 

**T have not deceived you. You asked me no ques- 
tions. People who like each other always do meet 
alone when they can, and they always have. They 
don’t tell unless they are asked.” 

Her father and mother looked at her in grief and 








; astonishment. Where bad she got all this knowl- 


edge and coolness? What sort of tuition had she 
been having, their innocent, childlike Jennie, that 
could suddenly stand forth and defend herself in that 
way? 

It is no use to tell all that was said. Jennie boldly 
avowed her love for Castleton, and her determina- 
tion to marry him, and him alone, and she refused 
to promise to wait any length of time. She refused 
to promise, either, that she would not see Castleton 
without her parents’ consent. 

“* Wiil you let him come here?” she asked, 

** Never!” exclaimed her father. 

“Then I will make no promise,” sbe said, firmly. 

But after awhile her mother’s tears won a small 
concession. She would not see him for a week, and 
meantime her father should go to town, and make 
inquiries as to the young man’s character. 

That was all I wanted. If Jennie would not be- 
lieve me, she must, [ thought, believe her own father. 

During that week we had not the most delightful 
time at the Griswold farm. The happy, light-heart- 
ed girl, who had been the sunshine of the place, went 
about, pale and silent, the mother wept constantly, 
the brothers were gloomy and stern. Dick Griswold, 


, the eldest, could hardly be kept from going to settle 


the matter with his cane on Castleton’s back. Me, 
Jennie never noticed. 

‘She has notes from him, and answers them,” 
Dick said to me. 

‘* No matter,” I said. “ You can’t help that. Notes 
are better than meetings, and she didn’t promise not 
to write them.” 

The last of the week, Mr. Griswold came home. It 
was as I knew it would be. He was more than satis- 
fied. He had searched out everything thoroughly, 
and knew more than I did. Then I left the matter 
in his hands, and withdrew myself from his discus- 
sions. That they were bitter, I well knew. Mr. 
Griswold was patient and kind with his daughter, 
but he declared firmly that never, with his consent 
should she marry Castleton, and never should the 
fellow come to his house. 

“* Very well!’ was all the reply she made. 

I am bound to say that it was all I could do to keep 
from falling in love with Jennie Griswold in the few 
days that followed. She knew that she was watched, 
she knew that Castleton was going back to town; and 
she knew that, in spite of the solicitous tenderness 
with which they treated her, they were all fully de- 
termined to separate her from her lover. She was 
like some young hunted creature at bay. Her face 
and form showed a new life, not the yielding soft- 
ness of the girl we had known, but a fire and deter- 
mination that was ominous. What did she mean to 
do? I did not believe that she meant to give him 


up. She said nothing, but went about with her head ‘ 


erect, crimson cheeks, compressed mouth, and gleam- 
ing eyes that haughtily avoided all other eyes. 

Her father had tried to coax her, and been re- 
buffed. 

‘IT don’t wish to hear any more on the subject,” 
she said. 

‘Let her alone,” the mother said, privately. 
‘Every word irritates her. She will get over it 
sooner if she is left to herself.” 

Three or four days after Mr. Griswold’s return from 
town, we heard that Castleton had gone. It wasa 
relief, though I, for one, did not feel safe yet. He 
went from his boarding-place in the morning, and 
early in the evening a boy from the far-away post- 


, Office brought a letter to Mr. Griswold which made 


the old man’s face whiten to read. It was after tea, 


; and we gathered in the sitting-room, all but Jennie. 
| She did not sit with us now, but went up and spent 


the evenings in her own room. 

Mr. Griswold sat silent, with the letter in his shak- 
ing grasp, his eyes fixed, unseeing, before him. The 
family gathered round him, and when he did not an- 
swer their inquiries, but sat there breathing heavily, 
and staring in that fixed way, his wife drew the letter 
from his hand, read it, and passed it tome. A friend 
in town of whom he had made inguiries had written 
that Castleton was going to take Jennie to town to 
Mrs. Lansing’s, and keep her there till her family 
should receive them both. The justice who was to 
marry them was already engaged, and everything 
was prepared. 

‘* Where is Jennie?” I asked. 

‘She is in her room,” the mother sobbed. “I 


; heard her there a minute ago. But O Mr. Arnold, 


think of that girl’s consenting to go to the house of 
a disreputable woman.” 

Mr. Griswold had moved, and dropped his head 
on to his hands. He raised it a moment, to bid some 
one go and watch to see if Jennie went out, then hid 
his face again. 

One of the young men went softly out, and seated 
himself on the stairs where he could see the door of his 
sister’s chamber, which she could not leave without 
his knowledge. 

Well, we had a sorrowful talk there for the next 
hour, and it was finally resolved that Mr. Gris- 
wold should carry the letter and put it into Jen- 
nie’s hands. It could scarcely be believed that after 
reading that, and knowing in what esteem that wo- 
man was held with whom she was meaning to take 
refuge, she would not pause, at least, before commit- 
ting her future toa man who would so compromise, 
80 disgrace her. : 

The mother got up, wiped her tears from her swol- 
len eyes, and went slowly up stairs. In a moment 
we heard a call, “‘ Jennie!” and again, as we started 
up, it was repeated. 

‘She is not here!” the mother cried, running dis- 
tractedly down to meet us. 





The house was searched in hot haste, and no Jen- 
nie was to be seen anywhere. She had gone out be- 
tween the time of our hearing her step overhead, and 
her brother going to watch. 

There was a hurried consultation. 

“* We were fools not to see how it would be,” Dick 
said. ‘He went round to Mark’s tavérn, and wait- 
ed there, instead of going on this morning to take 
the train. She will meet him and take the ten o’clock 
coach to the western depot. We have hardly time 
to catch them,” glancing at the clock. 

In five minutes three horses were saddled, and Mr. 
Griswold, Dick and I were mounted. All was done 
in silence, and in burning haste. Mrs. Griswold her- 
self came out to the stable, and held the lanthorn 
for us, and the boys followed,tand stood ready to help. 
Every face was white but Dick’s. His way of show- 
ing anger was in a dark-red passion that was fearful 
to see. Glancing into his face as I put foot in the 
stirrup, I thought that I wouldn’t like to have him 
in chase of me with that face. It was a moonlighted 
night, but the moon was near the horizon, and would 
not serve us long. Already as we dashed out into 
the high-road the trees and walls were casting long 
shadows toward the east. After a few paces,I drew up. 

“We cannot reach them by this road,” I said. 
“Our horses will not hold out. They are too heavy, 
and are not used to such races. Cannot we take the 
valley?” 

Without a word, Dick wheeled his horse, and head- 
ed for the narrow road that led to Louder Valley, 
and as silently his father and I followed him. We 
tramped with sounding hoofs through the dewy 
silence of the summer night, and with us flew three 
huge shadows, stretching limb for limb, with spectre 
forms bent forward, and spectre hands mimicking 
every shake we gave the reins. Presently the shadows 
were lost in a spreading darkness as we entered the 
opening of the valley, and the land and rock began 
to rise at either side. At first only a gentle rise stole 
the horizon from our view, interposing a swelling 
undglation; then a sharp rock shot up, and we were 
in the valley. Nothing there but blackness. We 
dropped the reins, and left the animals to find their 
own way, guided only by a pale light where the sky 
showed the parting of the rock far ahead. Toward 
that dropping point of pallid.twilight we aimed. The 
sound of our horses’ hoofs was now deafening as we 
went flying over the rocky road, and the rock walls 
on either side echoed and reechoed as if a troop of 
demons called to each other across the darkness. 
The voices were myriads, and changing every in- 
stant; fail, deep tones like the boom of cannon, 
sharp cries, shrieks, whispers, hisses, all mingled in 
an infernal chorus. A rock, loosened by the con- 
cussion, came rolling and tearing down, just escaping 
our heels, and falling into the middle of the path be- 
hind us, boughs and branches reached out to catch 
us, sparks flew from under our galloping hoofs. 

Dick still kept ahead,‘and the old man had been 
abreast of me all the way till now, but as the danger- 
ous path narrowed, he dropped behind, and we went 
in file. I could only be sure of his following by the 
sound, for not a glimpse could I get backward. The 
hills had shut off the northern light, and we went 
southward as out of the bottomless pit. In front of 
me I could see dimly the shape of Dick leaning for- 
ward, whipping his horse to the utmost speed, As 
I looked at him, keeping straight in line, I saw him 
suddenly lean aside, and hang from the saddle with 
his head almost as Jow as the stirrup. My first 
thought was that he had gct a branch in his eye, 
and was going to drop; but ina minute he righted 
himself, and without pausing, turned and uttered a 
faint cry. I stooped as he had done, and saw be- 
tween us and that pale point of sky a moving ob- 
ject. There was some one -besides ourselves in the 
valley, flying as we pursued, and far in advance, 80 
far that I could not distinguish the shape, whether 
it was that of a carriage or a horseman. 

That any one should go through Louder Valley at 
night in a carriage seemed madness; but the shape 
was more like a carriage than anything else. 

We were now about half way through the valley, 
and I felt that my horse was giving out. Mr. Gris- 
wold’s had, I knew, for I heard his hoofs grow faint- 
er as we distanced him, and then ceased altogether. 

Suddenly I heard what sounded like a sharp hu- 
man cry before us. Dick drew up so suddenly that 
I was almost upon him before I could stop. The 
cry came again, and mingled with it a rattling crash; 
then there was silence. We stooped from our sad- 
dies, and searched the horizon, but saw no object be- 
tween us and its light. 

‘** They are down,” Dick muttered, hoarsely. “ We 
must look out how we go.” 

“ Are you sure?” I asked. 

** Yes, they were in a buggy, and it is smashed up. 
Where is father?” 

We listened, and heard his horse coming; then, 
after going on a little farther, with slackened speed, 


; dismounted, and led our horses, stopping every mo- 


ment to listen. Presently Dick exclaimed, and stop- 
ped. I hurried forward, and saw a struggling mass 
at his feet. A horse, with the shattered remainsof& 
light single carriage lay ina tangle in the midst of 
the path, the animal giving an occasional kick, and 
trying to raise, but utterly unable to extricate him- 
self from the harness and thills. Without speaking 
@ word, in breathless terror we searched, and after 
a few minutes found them. Bart was lying sense- 
less in the path, and Jennie sat by him, apparently 
unhurt, his head in her lap, moaning, and rocking to 
and fro. 

“Get up and come home!” said Dick, sternly, 
grasping her arm. 
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She shook her brother off. “I will not leave him!” 
she cried, wildl y. be 

Dick was in no mood to pity Castleton, even if he 
was dead, or to have any sympathy with his sister’s 
sorrow. He took her up in his strong arms in spite 
of her shrieks and struggles, and went towards his 
horse. 

“© Mr. Arnold, for God’s sake!"’ she cried. 

I bent over the prostrate form in the path. It 
stirred and moaned. I lifted his head, and presently 
he spoke. I asked him where he was hurt, and re- 
ceived only a groan in reply. I lifted him to his feet, 
and found that he could stand, but he cried out when 
I touched his arm, and as I put my hand to his face, 
I fe't the warm blood flow over it. 

‘‘There is no way but for you to go back with me,” 
I said, “if you can ride.” 

He seemed to understand, and staggered toward 
the horse, leaning on my shoulder. I left him at the 
roadside, and went to Dick who was still holding his 
sister, and trying rougbly to stitle her cries. 

“J will take care of him, Jennie,” I said. 
is better, and can stand.” 

“ Let me go to him!” she cried, struggling fiercely. 
“TJ will not leave him!” 

* You will go the same way,” I taid. ‘‘He has 
got to go back with us. Iam going to put him on 
my horse.”’ 

She grew gentler at that, and began to plead in- 
stead of struggling. ‘‘Let me walk beside him, 
Dick,” she prayed. “Iwill go home; but let me 
walk beside him.” 

Dick swore out horribly. She should not go near 
the cursed villain, and I should not put him on one 
of their horses. Let him lie there and die. It was 
good enough for him. 

And here Dick suddenly broke off, and cried out 
“ Father!” 

There was no answer. 

“My God!’ he exclaimed, in an undertone, and 
dropping his sister, hurried back along the path, 
pausing every few stepe to call out through the dark- 
ness on his father. 

In a moment I saw the cause of his alarm. Mr. 
Griswold’s horse had indeed followed us, but riderless. 

I helped Castleton into the saddle, Jennie walked 
on one side, holding his hand, and I took the bridle 
and led the horse, following Dick. 

All was blackness about us as we went through 
that terrible road, and all the clamorous sounds that 
had accompanied our coming were now hushed to a 
still more terrible silence. Only the faintest echo 
answered in a whisper to our slow steps, and Dick’s 
voice, calling now and then, broke with a startling 
ting on the stillness. 

“O father! father!” I heard Jennie moan out 
behind me. 7 

Mr. Griswold had been caught out of his saddle by 
the overhanging branch of a tree, and after lying 
awhile, stunned and bleeding, had crawled to the 
side of the road, and sat there awaiting us. 

Little more than two hours from the time of our 
starting, we reached the house again with our 
wounded cavalcade, and at that time Jennie was 
walking by her father’s side, and weeping bitterly, 
and I had charge of her lover. Mr. Griswold held 
his daugbter firmly by the hand, and led her into 
the house. It was pretty hard, but they had to take 
Castleton in also. It was not possible to ‘send him 
anywhere else that night, at least; and I promised 
to take care of him. I knew something of wounds, 
and attended to his. He had a cut in the temple 
that had come within an ace of being the last of him, 
and his right shoulder was dislocated. Otherwise 
he had escaped unhurt. 

Mr. Griswold was the worst looking of all, though 
not one of us had escaped without scratches and cuts 
which we discovered afterward. He had been se- 
verely shaken, and had so bad a sprain in his right 
leg that he never walked the same afterward. 

Poor Jennie! I pitied the girlin those days. But 
she bore up nobly under a sense of the disgrace she 
had barely escaped, and the pain of being convinced 
how utterly unworthy was the man she had loved. 
When Castleton went away, after staying in my 
Toom a week, she did not see him. She was hover- 
ing pight and day about her father. 

I staid there two months after that scrape, but I 
never saw again the bright-faced Jennie Griswold I 
had known. The shame, the pain, the self-reproach, 
were almost too much for her, and if they hadn’t all 
Joined in petting her ten times as much as before, 





and in excusing her conduct, and insisting thut they 
had been too harsh with her, I believe the girl would | 
have died. Even now, though she is a happy wife | 
and mother, she never sees her father limping about | 
without tears rushing to her eyes. 

We managed to hush the matter up, and by dint 
of threatening I induced Burt to hold his tongue. 
He started soon after for California, and since then 
wee heard nothing from him. I presume he is an 

There never was a word said between me and | 
Jennie about that night in Louder Valley, till the 


as I was to start very early in the morning, she said 
good-by to me overnight. She had been very shy 
of me for some time, and I had thought she disliked 
me; but now she held my hand between her soft and 
tremulous ones, looked with wistfal pathos up in my. 
face, then bent and pressed a sweet kiss on my hand. 
Dear little girl! It was so humble, so pitiful, so ten- 
derly grateful and beseeching. I could no more help 
taking her in my arms than I could help breathing. 

And so we sat there in the moonlight, and talked 














y Matter allover. No matter what we said. 


evening before I went away from the farm. Then, | 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TOURNAMENT. 
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BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 





The trumpets have sounded, the banners are set, 
And the champions bold in the lists have met; 
Proudly they ride ‘neath their pennons gay, 

For their ladies’ eyes see their deeds to day. 


Beauty is bending anxiously 

From the gilded screen of the balcony; 

She hath braided her tresses with utmost care, 
For her own true knight rides proudly there. 


Yonder fair, with the golden tress, 

And the pearls that the swanlike neck caress, 
And eyes Jike heaven's own canopy, 

The choice of Sir Denis Montjoy is she. 


That lovely maid, with the queenly air, 

And the circlet of gems in her dark brown hair, 
Clear is the glance of her eagle eye, 

And the firm, sweet mouth, so proud and high. 


Her vesture of crimson. fringed with gold, 
Round her slender form in waves is rolled; 
Her colors are borne in the lists below— 
She is queen of the tourney now. 


Around her, and in a beauteous throng, 
The highborn, the lovely, the good and young; 
Their coronets they have set more fair, 
For lover and lord are assembled there. 


The trumpet sounds, and the champions wheel 
In pairs round the lists, bowing lances steel ; 
Baron, and noble, and princely knight, 
Helmless ride ‘neath those glances bright. 


The loveliest daughters of old Provence 

Gaze on the ranks of their high defence, 

Bending the heart that a host might dare, 

And the proud eye falls ‘neath the glance of the fair. 


Yonder knight with the sable plume 

Has just arrived from the Holy Tomb; 
The managed steed he strokes so fond, 
He won from the Sultan of Trebizond. 


Terrible in the fight is he! 

He hath made a hundred Moslems flee; 

His single arm turned the heathen’s flank : 
“A Templar!’ is whispered from rank to rank. 


Yonder lord, with the chestnut hair— 
Green and gold does his gorget bear— 
Is Sir Aldamar, of the royal stem, 

" Just returned from Jerusalem! 


To the right, to the left, the champions ride, 
And the hosts their severed ranks divide ; 
One trumpet peal the concave jars, 

And the knights close up their vizor bars. 


The lances in rest are levelled low, 

Like burnished statues each mail-clad row; 
The chargers champ on the golden bit, 
With the sun's first beams the helms are lit. 


One moment they stand like the rifted rock, 
The next, they meet like the thunder’s shock ! 
A cloud of dust their ranks enfold, 

As horse and man on the ground are rolled. 





Note By F M. Pinto.—The foregoing is a very accu- 
rate description of a tournament, but the disastrous close ! 
is not quite in keeping with the fact. The writer would | 
have us infer that all went down before the shock—a sort | 
of magnified ten-strike—but I happened to be a witness of 
the celebrated tournament at Ashby de la Lonch, de- ' 
ascribed by Sir Walter Scott, in **Ivanhoe,"’ in which 
such deeds were per‘ormed by Wilfird of that name, and 
can affirm the fact that all did not roll on the ground as 
described in the poem. They came together like cook- 
ing-stoves, but only a portion fell, enough remaining to | 
make up several subsequent sets-to. 





SPENCER OARLTON’S LOVE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ MamMaA, I do think that the report Aunt Julia, 
heard must be true,” said Laura Carlton to her, 
mother, looking up from a long foreign letter she 
had for some time been busily engaged in reading. 

“* What report, my dear?”’ asked her mother, who 
was equally absorbed in the “fashionable intelli- 
gence” contained in the “Morning Post.” ‘“ Your 
aunt hears so many reports that I never place much 
reliance on them.” 

** Of course I mean all she told us about Spencer— 
that is the only report of the smallest interest to me,” 
replied Laura, rather provoked at her mother’s in- 
difference. ‘Annie Travers has written to me from 
Rome, and at the end of her letter asks me if she is 
to congratulate me on my new sister, wuore extreme 
beauty is a constant topic of conversation now at 
Rome.” 


** Spencer would certainly have told us himself if 


it had been true, my dear,” replied Mrs. Carlton, 
looking rather perturbed. “Let me hear again all 
that Miss Travers says.” 

Laura obeyed, and Mrs Carlton listened intently. 

* J had almost furgctien, Laura, what your aunt 
did say— that Spencer was epris with a lovely Ameri- 
can girl, who was supposed to be rich, wa» it not? 
I never gave it athought. Spencer bas been so of- 
ten epris with lovely girls before now.” 

* Yes,” said Laura; “but he has written so sel- 
dom, and bis letters have been so unsatisfactory, 
that [ have an instinct that this is true; and you will 
allow that my instincts are generally right, mamma.” 


“ I really scarcely know what to think,” returned 
her mother. “If this girl is both rich and beauti- 


fal, as your aunt says, it is probably the best thing 
dear Spencer could do. I will write atonce to your 
aunt, and inquire more, and especially whether she 
heard the report from any reliable authority.” 
Laura stood gazing through the window long after 
her mother left the room. There was nothing at- 
tractive in the bleak, dreary landscape before her, 
made yet more dreary by the slight sprinkling of 
snow which had already covered the ground. Yet 
Laaora gazed on it that day with an inexpressible 
feeling of affection. She loved the wide-spreading 
valley, the old trees under which the deer were 
grouped, the tall elms near the house in which, 
from her earliest infancy, she had watched the rooks 
building their nests; the terraced garden upon which 
the windows of the room in which she lingered had 
been made to open, so that in summer they almost 
entirely lived in it. This garden was both the pride 
and delight of her mother’s life; and now she might 
perhaps be called upon to part from it all! It might 
be passing into the hands of another—one to whom 


have to uproot all the bright and pleasant things 
that had gathered round her young life, and try to 
plant them in another home. 


die in another soil? Noplace, she fondly thought, 
could ever be compared with this; and, indeed, 
Etheridge Castle was a beautiful old place, which 
had been the property of the Carltons for several 
centuries. 

Mrs. Carlton had lost her husband many years, 
and had been left with a son and a daughter, to 
whom she entirely devoted herself, and who were 
the one comfort and support of her widowhood. 
Spencer was the eldest, and of him it is enough to 
say that he thoroughly fulfilled the idea of one ‘“‘ who 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.” He had distinguished himself at Cam- 
bridge, and his early manhood was full of promise. 
He was tall and handsome, with that combination of 
strength and tenderness which is so especially at- 
tractive to women. His mother was mistaken in 
saying that Spencer had so frequently “lost his heart 
to pretty girls,” for beyond an occasional momentary 
fascination, when the advances were more on the 
lady’s side than on his, no woman had even taken 
his imagination captive, much less his heart. But 
this year his scjourn at Rome effected a great change; 
and though he had not as yet confided his secret to 
any one, there was not a thought of his heart or fibre 
ot his being that was not given up to the keeping of 
another. 

He had been at a ballin the house of one of the 


Italian noblesse, and, having become rather weary of 


the aimless life he was leading, was standing at the 


| doorway speaking to an old friend of his intention to 
leave Italy rather earlier than usual and return to 


England, when a young girl came up the wide mar- 
ble staircase leaning upon her mother’s arm. Spen- 
cer Carlton gazed at her with a sort of wonder. He 
had never imagined that the earth contained any- 
thing so exquisitely beautiful as that girl’s face. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked the old general to 
whom he had been speaking, as Spencer Carlton 
stopped short in the midst of asentence. “ What do 
you see?” 

** Who is that?” he whispered, as the lady and her 
daughter passed them. 


“That girl? Her name is Ellerton, I believe. She — 
is the beautiful American that every one is raving , 


about. Surely you have seen her before.” 
‘*Never. Whoisshe? Do they live in Rome?” 


‘*] believe they are only just come. No one seems 
Some say that the 
girl is an heiress, others that she has not a sou, and 
that her mother has brought her here in the expec- 
tation of her making a great marriage. There seems 


to know anything about them. 


to be something rather mysterious about them.” 
‘Can you get me an introduction to them?” 


‘¢T dare say I can. Why, my dear fellow, you 
seem ‘struck all of a heap,’ as we used to say, and 
Here is La Contessa 
Callino. She knows every on@ We will ask her to 


look as if you were in a dream. 


get you an introduction to these American ladies " 


“Are they here alone? Has she no father or 


brother?” 


*‘ Which do you mean—madame or mademoiselle? 
I will take you to the contessa 


I really don’t know. 
to make your own inquiries,” replied the general, 


considerably surprised at Spencer’s manner. ‘‘ Come 


with me.” 


** Not yet—another time, perhaps,” he said, in a 
low voice, with a strange misgiving in bis heart, and 
teelivg as if some invisible power was holding him 


back from rushing on to bis destiny. 


“ Why, God bless my eoul, Carlton, you are sud- 





denly bewitched—mesmerized! I don’t know what 
has happened to you. Are you dreaming? If you 
want to be introduced to these Americans, it can 
only be done now; Iam not going to stay here for- 
ever, if you are.” 

Spencer Carlton made no reply, but followed Gen- 
erai Wenlock into the next room, where the Contessa 
Callino was chattering, as only Italian ladies can 


Ellerton was very chary of increasing her English 
acquaintance. 


a most flattering interpretation. 





English people better than foreigners.” 


it could not have the slightest interest! She might 


But would they bear 
to be thus transplanted? would they not wither and 


** Do you expect me to take that asa compliment?” 
answered the contessa, laughing. ‘‘ However, I will 
forgive it, and will show my generosity by jntrodac- 
ing your friend to this new beauty at once. Here 
they are; going down to the supper-room, I suppose.” 
She took Spencer Carlton up to Mrs. Ellerton, and 
introduced him. 

* Blanche is tired, and cannot dance again,” said 
Mrs. Ellerton, rather stiffly, with a very foreign ac- 
cent. ‘ This is her first ball, you know.” 

“Is Mrs. Ellerton a French woman?” he asked in 
surprise, after they had passed through the room 
and ‘gone down stairs, e 

“A French Canadian. She usually talks French, 
I believe. She always speaks as if her daughter was 
extremely delicate, but I can see no signs of illness 
about her.”’ 

Spencer followed the mother and daughter down 
stairs, and soon learned from the young lady all he 
wanted to know. She was not especially shy, but 
frank and childlike, and told him how her mornings 
were spent in riding in the Campagna, and her after- 
noons in walking on the Pincio. 

‘| “$othatI may hope to see you every day,” he 
said, with a look in his eyes which, though it brought 
no blush to the girl’s face, evidently made the moth- 
er think it was time to interfere. 










said Mrs. Ellerton, gravely. 
in the air a great deal, but when she is at home I ex- 
pect her to study.” 








“ What is the use of her having such a beautiful © 
daughter, if she only wants to shut her up?” said ‘do you recommend?” 
the general, bluntly; “‘and she must like to know 


“ Blanche’s life is scarcely so idle as she says,” 
“She is obliged to be 


‘* [ may call at your house and see if you have re- 


covered from your fatigue?” he said, looking inquir- 
ingly at Mra. Ellerton, while he put Blanche’s cloak 
over her shoulders. 


Mrs. Ellerton hesitated; but while he had been 


talking to her daughter she had been making in- 
quiries about him, the replies to which were too 
satisfactory for her to wish to receive the advances 
of the handsome young Englishman coldly. 


“TI will promise not to interrupt her studies, Mrs. 


Ellerton; so you will, I trust, make me an,exception 
to general rules,” he said, gayly. : : 


He stood looking after the carriage long after it 


had driven away,and then wandered slowly home, 
to dream of Blanche’s lovely face, and to long for 
the morrow and the chance of seeing her again, 





CHAPTER II. 
I WIsH it were possible for me to describe Blanche 


Ellerton as I saw her a few weeks after she had 
made acquaintance with Spencer Carlton. 


It was a bright and sunny morning, such as Italian 
mornings often are, even in the middle of winter. 
Blanche was sitting on the floor, surrounded by dif- 
ferent pieces of colored silk. Occasionally a strong 
sunbeam pierced through the outside blinds, which 
were carefully closed, and rested on her head, tinge- 
ing her soft brown bair with a golden hue. Though 
she was very fair she had not the fade look that often 
belongs to fair people; indeed, her marked eyebrows 


and long eyelashes gave character to her face; and 


those wonderful large gray eyes, that seemed as if 
some hidden fire was burning behind them, com- 
pletely took away from her any appearance of insi- 
pidity. Every one spoke of her eyes as wonderful. 
People did not say they were lovely or beautiful, but 
always wonderful; and, in truth, her eyes looked 
strange and out of keeping with that small childlike 
face. There was a happy smile on the girl’s face as 
she examined one bright-colored silk after another, 
and her mother sat watching her with a less anxious 
expression than usual. 

‘‘ Why, Blanche, your whole heart seems wrapped 
up in your dress to-day. You have let the morning 
slip away so that now you will have no time for your 
ride.” 

“ T am so sorry, mamma; but I do care about my 
dress, as I may choose it myself, and this ball is to be 
such a good one. It is given forthe Russian princes. 
I should like to be very fine,” said Blanche, apolo- 
getically. 

So that a Russian prince may fall in love with 
you or your gown, and carry you off to St. Peters- 
burgh. You would not like that, Blanche?” 

“ Of course not, mamma. I shall never marry.” 

* Did you never see any one that you thought it 
would be possible to marry, Blanche:” asked her 
mother, curiously, 

* Certainly not; at least Idon’tthinkso. Butnow 
I only care about my gown, and you think that so 
foolish, mamma.” . 

“No, not atall. I wish you to be well dressed, es- 
pecially as the Principessa Valerio has been so kind 
ard civil. I wonder if this will become you,” said 
her mother, holding a rich green silk, embroidered 
in gold, up to the girl’s face. 

They had been too busily engaged to hear the door 


open and a visitor announced; and both mother and 
daughter started when a voice said close to them: 


** Not green; she must not wear green,” and Spen- 
cer Carlton stood before them. 

“ How you frightened me!’’ said Blanche, laugh- 
ing. “I hoped that you were some one come to take 


chatter, to a group of men that surrounded her. | these away. They have sent me half the shop to 
She received him must graciously, and at once ac- choose from, you see.” 
ceded to his request, though she warned him that 


“ Have you chosen?” he asked, looking at her 


‘with undisguised admiration. ‘‘I wish you would 
“Still, for you—” she said, witha let me choose.” 
bow and a smile which could have but one, and that 


“Weare so perplexed that it would be a good 
thing for any one to decide for us,” said Mrs. Eller- 
ton. “I shall never get Blanche out to-day. Which 


“ Certainly not green. This is the best,” he said, 
lifting up a pale blue silk embroidered in silver. 
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“ This is the only one fit for you. 
tranchante.” 

** You are quite right,” said Mrs. Ellerton, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘I did not know you were an authority in 
ladies’ dress.” 

**T saw you first in blue,” he said, in a low voice 
to Blanche, ‘I shall never like you to wear any 
other color.” 

*T like this best myself. It is for the ball that 
the Principessa Valerio is to give to the Rassians. 
Shall you be there?” 

** Certainly, it it is possible to procure an invita- 
tion.” 

It is needless to say that Spencer Carlton did pro- 
cure an invitation, and that be scarcely left Blanche’s 
side all the evening. He had now become 80 pas- 
sionately in love with her that he made no attempt 
to conceal it, and followed her like a shadow. He 
would walk by the side of her pony in the Campagna 
for hours; be sought the brightest and freshest 
flowers to bring her every morning. If she ex- 
pressed the slightest wish, it was attended toat once. 
But Blanche seldom did express a wish, and the dif- 
ficulty of reading her mind was the only thing that 
cast a shadow over the state of intoxicated bappiness 
in which Spencer Carlton was living. He never 
could tell if his words made any impression on her. 
She seemed to take them so completely as a matter 
of course. She received his admiration with a bright 
smile, but all seemed on the surface. If aday passed 
in which they did not meet, she never appeared to 
be annoyed or even to notice it. Her coolness and 
the indiffererica of her manner nearly drove him to 
despair. “If she were ever angry or vexed,” he 
thought; and yet she seldom talked to other men— 
he did not reflect that his absorption of her effectu- 
ally kept all others aloof—“ but it is the strange way 
she receives all I do as a matter of course. I must 
speak to her mother; she may give me the key by 
which to understand her.” 

Accordingly one day he went to the hotel with the 
express purpose of speaking to Mrs. Ellerton. It 
was the,day after the ball which was given im honor 
of the Russian princes, at which Blanche had worn 
the blue and silver dress Spencer Carlton had chosen 
for her, and where she was acknowledged by all to be 
the belle of the evening. He had hovered round 
her, tollowed her like a shadow, not in the least 
heeding how evident his admiration was to the rest 
of the world, even if it was not to Blanche. He had 
spoken plainly to her that evening, yet she scarcely 
seemed tounderstand. ‘‘ Blanche is so young,” he 
said to himself, ‘It is to her mother I must go.” 

The next day he went early to the hotel, and find- 
ing Mrs. Ellerton alone, asked anxiously for her 
daughter, inquiring whether she was ill or over- 
fatigued with the ball. 

“T fear so, for she is very unwell to-day,” was the 
reply. ‘She is subject to violent attacks of tic in her 
face and head, which, while they last, completely 
disable her, and make her almost frantic with pain. 
It is this that obliges me to guard her as carefully as 
I do, and is mainly the cause of her extreme deli- 
cacy.”” 

* How terrible for her!’’ said Spencer, in a tone of 
great concern. ‘Cannot anything be done?” 

“IT fear not. It was on account of these attacks 
that we left America. I was told that the Italian 
climate might cure her, and, till now, I fancied she 
was better.” 

‘‘And do they last long?” he inquired, anxiously, 
for he could not bear to think of his idolized Blanche 
racked with pain when he could neither comfort her 
nor alleviate it. 

“Always two or three days; so I think it would, 
perhaps, be better if you did not call here till I can 
tell you that she is better. Anything that agitates 
is so bad for her.” 

**But I would not agitate her. Pray do not keep 
me away. O Mrs. Ellerton, it was to speak to you 
about her that I came here to-day. I would give 
my life to keep pain and sorrow away from her. You 
must know—you must have seen what she is to me. 
I would not speak to her without your permission; 
but surely she must be aware how devotedly, how 
ardently I love her;” and he looked anxiously into 
Mrs. Ellerton’s face for an answer. 

But he could read nothing there beyond an ex- 
pression of pain while he was speaking; and pow 
she seemed struggling to overcome some emotion 
that kept her silent. At last she spoke: 

“lam glad that you have not said anything to 
Blanche as yet. She is so young that—” 

‘*But I may speak fo her? You will let me tell 
her all{ feel, and implore her to return my love? 
Mrs. Ellerton, I cannot live without her. The one 
hope of my life is to call her mine.” 

Still Mrs. Ellerton hesitated, and remained silent. 

“ You do not think that any one else—” said Spen- 
cer Carlton, turning very pale. 

“That Blanche has already given her heart to 


The others are too 


her?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

* T cannot tell you now,” she replied, sorrowfully. 
** Indeed, with her extreme delicacy, I hardly know 
whether I am justified in allowing sach a question 
to be put to her, for some time at all events.’’ 








‘*Indeed you are, Mrs. E Ellerton. Who would 
watch and tend her as I should? It will be the hap- 
piness of my life to share your responsibility.” 

She turned away, but Spencer could see that it 
was to hide her tears. 

Some days elapsed before Blanche was weil enough 
to see him; but as soon as he was allowed to dosohe 
lost no time in pleading his cause, feeling that: 


“He either fears h's fate too much, 
Or his deserts too small, 
Who does not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all."’ 


So, in a few earnest words he told her how ardently 
he loved her, and asked her if she would trust her 
happiness in his keeping. 

She had evidently been prepared to expect this, 
for she showed no surprise, though her murmured 
reply, ‘‘Mamma says you will always be kind to 
me,”’ was scarcely an expression of her own feelings 
toward him. Toa less enraptured lover her reply 
would not have been satisfactory; but as it was, he 
telt delighted at her chilclike manner, and clasping 
her in his arms, renewed his protestations of aftec- 
tion; and from that day Bianche Ellerton and Spen- 
cer Carlton were acknowledyed and affisnced lovers. 


CHAPTER III. 


As yet Spencer Carlton had never mentioned 
Blanche Ellertcn’s name in his letters to his mother 
and sister; but now he felt that he must not delay 
doing so any longer. He sat up late the same night, 
telling them that he could not bear to speak of his 
happiness till it was certain. His letter was fall of 
praises of Blanche’s gentleness and extreme beaaty, 
saying how ardently he longed for the &me when he 
could bring her home to be welcomed by them as a 
daughter and sister. 

It struck both Mrs. Carlton and Laurath at Spen - 
cer’s letter was singularly reticent aa to Misa Eller- 
ton’s family, and that he spoke much more of him- 
self than of her. They had no idea whether she was 

* A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,"* 
or the daughter of some rich man who had made bia 
own fortune, and whose connections were very dif- 
ferent to theirs. 

**So, you see, Annie Travers was right, ma‘nma,” 
said Laura, after reading her letter over twice, at- 
tentively. 

** Dear Spencer!” said Mrs. Ca lton, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘* How thankful I feel that he is so happy! 
But I wish be had told us a little more.” 

* Well, mamma, I don’t know what your letter 
may say. Mine simply rings the changes on his own 
happiness and the young lady’s extraordinary beauty. 
I, for one, shall soon tire of that, if, as I suspect, she 
has no other especial charm,” said Laura, a little 
petulantly. 

‘* My dear Laura,” remonstrated her mother, “I 
thought you had a better opinion of your brother, 
than to think that be could be won merely by a 
pretty face.”’ 

**T have the highest possible opinion of him, mam- 
ma; only all this bas been so strange, and he has be- 
haved in a way so unlike himself in never telling us 
till it was all settled.” 

‘* Yes; [cannot understand it, but he prebably 
has some good reason. One never knows.” 

‘* Never, indeed,” thought Laura, as with mingied 
feeiings shesat down to congratulate her brother, 
enclosing a note of welcome to her future sister-in- 
law. Both met with a warm response. Notso Mrs. 

Carlton’s wish that they should all come over, so 
that her son might be married in England. This 
was negatived at once. 

The marriage took place in Rome in early spring, 
and the next few months were spent in travelling 
about Italy, so as to visit several of the Italian cities 
that, as yet, Blanche had not seen. It was arranged 
that Mrs. Ellerton should meet them at Florence 
from whenve Spencer and his wife were to proceed 
to England, while she went in search of some Ger- 
man waters that she fancied were necessary for her 
health, promising to jvin them in England before 
the ensuing winter. 

‘Are you well, my darling? You look beautiful— 
so well and bright,”’ said her mother, tundly kissing 
her, when they met at Florence. 

* Quite well, mamma, and so glad to see you. We 
have had delighttul weather, and have seen so many 
things. Spencer must tell yon all we have done.” 

Mrs. Ellerton turned to her son-in-law, who was 
standing, looking silently through the window, ap- 
parently not noticing anything that had been said. 
He looked pale and careworn, and had not at all the 
joyous expression that characterized his wite’s coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Ellerton looked at him anxiously. 

‘** You are well, I hope? and have enjoyed your- 
self as much as Blanche?” 

‘Tam very well, and am glad that you approve 
Blanche’s looks. 1 have done my best to take care 
of her,” he said, gravely. — 

Mrs. Ellerton sighed. 

* Blanche looks quite strong now,” she said, ner- 
vously. ‘Tell me your plans. I am thinking of go- 
ing to Paris before I go to Homburg, and have taken 
a house there for six months. I hope you are com- 
ing with me.” 

“OO! how delightful, mamma! I shall likeso much 
to see Paris!” And Blanche clapped her hands with 
childlike pleasure at the idea. 

‘We must put off that pleasure for another year,” 
said her husband, decidedly. ‘‘I have been much 
too long away from England. We must go home at 
once.” 


; awaited her, could not at all understand it. 
, | sionally she fancied that some event, of which she 





He spoke kindly and considerately, but more as if 
he were talking to a wayward child than to one 
whom be looked upon as a friend and counsellor. 

Blanche pouted a little; but the vexation soon 
paseed, and Mrs. Ellerton asked Spencer to describe 


, Etheridge Castle, which he did con amore. 


* But [ think it must be dull,” said Blanche, “ and 
that I should like better to live in London.” 

* Possibly,” returned ber husband, dryly; ‘only 
as I cannot live in London, and must live at Ether- 
idge, you had better not set your heart upon it ” 

Their sj urn at Florence was cut short by some 
business which had to be arranged immediately; 
and in consequence Spencer Carlton obeyed his law- 
yer’s urgent summons, and took his wife at once to 
London, where his mother and sister still were. 

It wasa lovely evening, quite the beginning of 
June, that Spencer Cariton and his bride arrived at 
the family house in Hanover Square. His mother 
flew down to meet him, and threw herself into his 
arms, exclaiming, ‘My son! my precious Spencer! 
how glad I am to see you!’ Then, with a sadden 
self-reproach, she turned to the beautiful girl at his 
side, and clasped her to her heart. 

Blanche received these demonstrations very qui- 
etly. Shedid not seem either. shy or touched by 
them, but only stood by her husband’s side answer- 
ing any question that was addressed to her with a 
quiet smile. Mrs. Carltun was so entirely occupied 
with her son that even his young bride had but little 
share of her attention. Laura, however, watched 
her attentively, and talked to ber of her foreign life. 
She tried topic after topic, without eliciting any oth- 
er result than smiling acquiescence. Perhaps she 
showed rather more interest on the subject of dress 
than any cther. 

Spencer's grave and careworn expression of coun- 
tenance had struck bth his mother and sister with 
equal surprise. 

** Well, mamma,” said Laura, as she followed her 
mother into the bedroom that evening. ‘‘ What do 
you think?” 

“That it is most delightful to have dear Spencer 
home again. And is not Blanche beautiful?” 

“ Perfectly lovely—the most faultless face I ever 
saw, if I could read anything in it. But why does 
Spencer look so changed—so ill?” 

“ You forget how young Blanche is, my dear Lau- 
ra; and as to Spencer’s being ill, I only see that he 
looks harassed. The lawsuit that has brought him 
home is likely to prove troublesome business.” 

Laura was silent. She saw her mother was de- 
termined to see everything en couleur de rose, while 
to her eyes life assumed a very gray aspect. ° 

The next day she thought that perhaps she had 
been fanciful, for Blanche’s gentleness and ex- 
treme beauty won upon her, and the anxious care 
with which Spencer seemed to watch over her showed 
how very dear she was tohim. Still it was very evi- 
dent that, considerate and kind as he was towards 
her, no companionship existed between them 

Blanche seemed perfectly happy with Laura, de- 
lighted to shop, to walk or drive, and above all, de- 
lighted with anything in the shape of gayety, espec- 
ially a ball. That year the season was unusually 
late, and London still continued very fall. One thing 
Spencer specially insisted on was, that Blanche 
should never go out without him. When, as fre- 
quently happened, he came home late from his law- 
yer, and tinding dinner nearly ov r, and his mother, 
Laura, and Blanche en grand tenue, expecting him 
to accompany them to some party, he would not 
hear of their going without bim, but, at any incon- 
venience or fatigue to himself, would hurry over his 
dinner, 8o as to dress and be at his wife’s side all the 
evening. The jealous guard thatSpencer kept over 
her was a source of constant wonder to Laura, who, 
seeing no disposition in Blanche to flirt with other 
men, or even to notice the admiration that always 
Occa- 


was ignorant, must have occurred to work so great a 
change in ber brother’s bright and trusting nature. 

“It will allbe different at home,” she thought; 
‘there will be no question of gayety there, and 
mamma has promised to live at Etheridge for anoth- 
er year. Blanche will be delighted that we should 
do so, for her one dread seems to be the idea that 
she may possibly be dull.”’ 

Laura could not imagine dullness at Etheridge 
with Spencer for a companion, and marvelled at the 
different way in which people are constituted. But 
her hopes as to the change which a country life 
would effect in her brother proved utterly without 
foundation, for though they all went to Etheridge 
for the autremn, Spencer would not make up his 
wind to remain through the winter, but went to join 
Mrs. Ellerton at Paris. This kind of life continued 
for more than two years, varied only by occasional 
visits to London, and still rarer ones to Etheridge, 
where Spencer seemed always more than commonly 
anxious about his wife. Every one marvelled at the 
charge his marriage had made in him. Rumors 
reached Mrs. Carlton and her daughter that Spen- 
cer was mad with jealousy, though no one ever said 
that his beautiful wite gave him the slightest cause 
for it, and it soon became an established fact that 
she led a most miserable life on account of her hus- 
band’s unparalleled jealousy. It was said he would 


, carry het away in the middle of a ball for no reason, 


and that he used to shut her up for days together, 
and would not allow any one to approach her. Peo- 
ple pitied her, and shrugged their shoulders when 
Spencer’s name was mentioned; and while both 
Laura and her mother knew that appearances justi- 
fied these remarks, they were unable to account for it. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IT was just three years from the time that Spencer 
first brought bis wife to England that his mother re- 
ceived a letter from him, saying that they intended 
to join her in London the next day. 

“ I do hope we shall keep them at home now, Lau- 
ta,” she said, as she gave her daughter the letter to 
read. ‘‘ They must be tired of this restless, wander- 
ing life.” 

«J should think so, mamma. I wonder whether 
if they had had children that would have kept them 
quiet?” 

Their visit was upon the whole, rather more satis- 
factory than usual; Spencer seemed less depressed, 
and Blanche less devoted to gayety. But it was al- 
most the end of the season, and London was thinning 
fast. The few who remained were very much occa- 
pied by asplendid fete that the Duchess of — in- 
tended to give to some foreign royalties who bad 
been in Eagland during the summer and were now 
about to take their departure. 

There had been considerable discussion between 
Laura and Blanche as to the probability of their be- 
ing invited, and when at laat the card of invitation 
came Blanche was in an ecstasy of delight, and in- 
sisted on carrying off Laara at once to choose new 
dresses. 

-They fixed upon some to which Laura repeatedly 
objected on account of their peculiarity, but Blanche 
overruled her; and when the dresses were sent 
home Blanche put the wreath upon her head, and 
hearing her husband’s step on the stairs, called him 
in to admire it. 

“Itis very fantastic, at all events,” he replied, 
indifferently. ‘‘ Where is it to be worn?” 

“At —— House. Don’t you remember? The 
duchess gives her ball on Monday.” 

Spencer had been too much engrossed with busi- 
ness for it to have made any impression on him. 

‘ You have got my invitation all right, 1 suppose?” 
he said, as he left the room. 

* Of course,” said Blanche, pettishly. ‘ How tire- 
some Spencer is about never letting me go out with- 
out him! I should like to give him the slip some 
“ti am not sure that it would bea bad thing,” said 
Mrs. Carlton, “ for I should like Spencer to be, for 
once, convinced that we are equal to taking care of 
you.” 

“Are you going to the ball at —— House to-night? 
I hear it is to be an early affair,so if you dine earlier 
I should like to know,’’ said Spencer, one day, as he 
stood, with his hat in his hand, waiting to go out. 

‘We must dine at seven. — that do for you?” 
replied his mother. 

“TI shall be intime. Don’t wait dinner for me,” 
be called out, as he ran down staira. 

Blanche was in such a restless, excited state that 
Laura wished more than once that the invitation had 
never come, or that they had declined it. 

‘You have not put on your finery,” said Spencer, 
lookimg at his wite when she came down to dinner 
that day. 

‘Of course not,” she said, with a loud laugh. 
“ Fancy dining at home in a gown trimmed with 
beetles and butterflies!” 

“© Blanche! do you think Spencer is deaf?” said 
Laura, putting her hands up to her ears. “He re- 
ally is not.’’ 

Her husband looked at her attentively, and took 
her hand. 

“Come up stairs with me, Blanche. I want to 
speak to you,” he said, very decidedly. 

She made some little resistance, but soon, hanging 
down her head, followed bim out of the room. 

‘* What can this mean, mamma? said Laura, look- 
ing after them in dismay. ‘ Is not Spencer going to 
allow Blanche to have any dinner to-day?” 

‘*T suppose he only wants t» speak to her for a 
minute,” returned her mother, uneasily. Spencer’s 
conduct with regard to his wife was so perfectly in- 
comprehensible to Mrs. Carlton. 

In a few minutes he returned, saying, that he 
feared Blanche was going to have one of her bad at- 
tacks of tic, and that he ha‘ given her the medicine 
prescribed for it, and had persuaded her to lie down 
and try to sleep. 

* Surely she will be well enough to go to this ball, 
that she has set her heart upon?” said Laura, in 
dismay. 

‘* Certainly not; and of course I shall stay at home 
with her.” ; 

*“* We had better all do that,” said Laura, disconso- 
lately. ‘‘How very provoking! only I suppose it 
will be too uncivil. Shall I send Blanche’s dinner 
up stairs? Surely she had better have some?” 

‘“* My dear Laara, do let me take care of my own 
wife. She wants nothing but sleep, and the medi- 
cine I have given her is for that purpose. 1 particu- 
larly beg that no one may go near her.” 

Both Mrs. Carlton and Laura felt that they could 
not say any more, and the dinner proceeded in si- 
lence. Svon after Spencer went up stairs, and half 
an hour later came down stairs, saying that his wife 
was fast asleep, but that as he was going out by-and- 
by to get some medicine for her, he had locked the 
door of her room, to prevent her being disturbed. 

“* You don’t meau that you have locked her in?” 
said his mother in a toneof horror. ‘‘ My dear Spen- 
cer, it is 80 very unsafe in case of fire, or even if she 
should want anything ” 

‘“'There is not much danger of fire to-night, and 
she will not want anything, as she wil! sleep for 
bours,” said her son, impatiently. ‘I shall probably 
be at home before you go ont, or, if not, just after. 
So you may be quite happy about her.” 








another? Certainly not. She, poor child, is heart- 
whole, I feel sure,” said Mrs. Ellerton, eadly. 

“ Then you think she will listen tome?” he plead- 
ed, anxiously; ‘*for as yet I have not been able to 
ascertain whether she understood my feelings.” 

“ That I do not know, and you can hardly expect 
me to be able to answer you, Mr. Carlton. But you 
have my permission to ask her yourself;” and Mrs. 
Ellerton held out her hand to him. 

He pressed it warmly. “And when may I see 
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Laura did not feel at all happy as she went up to 
dress. She did not believe in Blanche’s illness, and 
thought it a scheme of her brother’s to prevent her 
going to —— House. She could not bear to think of 
him as so changed, and dressed hastily, without tak- 
| ing the least pleasure in the anticipation of the 
evening. 

Just as she was leaving her room, she was startled 
at hearing a laugh behind her, and, turning round, 
| saw, to her amazement, Blanche, in her ball dress, 
standing before her. 

“Is not this a good trick?” she said, still laughing. 
“| heard Spencer go out; I knew his step; and then 
dressed myself so quickly, for my hair was plaited 
be‘ore.” 

** How are you now, dear? Spencer said one of 
your bad attacks of pain was coming on. Bas it 
passed away?” asked Laura, looking perfectly be- 
wildered, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, add- 
ed, “‘And he said that your door was locked.” 

“TI expected that,” said Blanche, laughing, ‘“‘and 
so kept my eyes tight shut, that he might think me 





fast asleep. He forget the key in his dressing-room 
door; he locked the outside, but, of course, this 
opened both.” 

“But you cannot go to the ball now he has forbid- 
den it,” said Laura, in some uneasiness at her flushed 
cheeks and excited manner. “ Besides, you have 
had no dinner; you will make yourself ill.” 

“Shalll? I don’t want any dinner. I shall get 
supper there. And nowl am going, going—gone,” 
she said, putting her cloak round her; and running 
down stairs she jumped into the carriage, which had 
ju:t driven round, without waiting for Laura or Mrs. 
Carlton. 

Laura, in great distress, stopped her mother, who 
was coming out of the drawing-room already dressed, 
and told her what had happened. 

“ Never mind, my dear; I shall not etop her going. 
I think it a very good thing to break through Spen- 
cer’a morbid fancy. Let us go at once, before he 
comes home. He can follow, of course, if he likes,” 
said her mother. 

With considerable misgiving Laura followed her 
mother, and they were soon in the string of carriages 
that were going at a foot-pace to —— House. 

Blanche looked more brilliantly beautifal than 
ever, and a buzz of admiration followed her as she 
walked up the room. She danced very well, and 
many paused to watch her as she and the young 
Duke of —— waltzed together. Laura thought she 
seemed in wilder spirits than usual, owing to her 
having played this trick upon her husband, but 
wished occasionally, as she caught the sound of her 
voice, that she would not talk and laugh so much 
louder than was her wont. 

As Laura went up the rcom to return to her moth- 
er, after she had been dancing, she saw her brother 
coming forward to meet her. 

“ Come with me, Laura,” he said, in a low voice. 
“T want you to go and speak to my mother.” 

He was very pale, and there was a stern look in 
his face that frightened her. 

“T had no idea that you were here, Spencer,’’ she 
began. 

‘Probably not,” he said, bitterly. “I am come 
to try and repair the wrong you have done me this 
night, in bringing Blanche here.”’ 

‘She came to my room, dressed, and said she was 
well, and mamma thought she had better come with 
us. What could I du?” she pleaded, in an anxious 
tone. 

‘All you can do now is to get her away. If you 
will go down and get into the carriage, I will bring 
Blanche down. I have called for it.” 

“You don’t really mean that you are going to take 
Blanche away, now she is quite well and enjoying 
herself 80 much?” 

Something very like an oath escaped him, as he 
Stamped impatiently on the ground; and Laura, 
now really alarmed, did not dare to make any further 
remonstrance. 

His wife had not seen him enter, and started vio- 
lently as he came up to her. 

“T am going home, Blanche. You must come with 
me,” he said, taking hold of her hand. 

She resisted at firet, swaying herself backwards 
and forwards without speaking. Several people 
turned round and looked on in surprise. Spencer’s 
dread of a scene increased every moment. He looked 
ather tixedly, and said something in a low voice, 
which seemed to have its due effect, for she made no 
further resistance, but, hanging down her head, took 
his arm and walked quictly away. 

“Shameful!” “tyrannical!” ‘what a brute!” 
“how can she bear it?” was murmured on all sides; 
but he did not appear to hear it, and walked quickly 
away. 

There was a flight of steps from the ball-room to 
the Corridor which led to the cloak room. On this 
Staircase was a large window, which bad been thrown 
Wide open to admit more air. As Spencer Carlton 
led his wife down these staire, she suddenly disen- 

gaged herself from bis arm, and, looking furtively 
Tound to see that no one was near, daited on to the 
ledge of the window, and, with one spring, threw 
herself out. 

; Her husband uttered a cry of borror, which echoed 
through the house and was heard above the strains 
of the musicians, the noise of carriages, and the 
Sound of the feet of the dancers, and then fell 
heavily on the floor, perfectly seuseless. 

“What had happened?” “Mr. Carroll had 
dropped down dead, and his wife, in her terror, had 


Jamped through the window,” was the impreasion of 


CHAPTER V. 


SPENCER CARLTON was raised from the flvor, and 
restored to partial consciousness, while search was 
made for bis unhappy wife. She had not fallen far, 
and was only partially stunned, as the window 
through which she had sprung opened upon the roof 
of a room which had been built out below and had 
been turned into a sort of balcdny tor flowers. Her 
arm appeared to be broken, otherwise she seemed to 
have escaped without any other serious injury. 
Several gentlemen went to her assistance, and two 
of the servants attempted to lift her from the ground 
and carry her through the window. But she moaned 
so pitifully that they were obliged todesist. At last, 
one man, more powerful and more determined than 
the rest, took her up in his arms and laid her ona 
sofa, near to the place where Spencer was still lying. 
The sight of bis pale face seemed to quiet her at 
once, and she crept to his side, and began to stroke 
his hands, crying quietly all the time. A heartfelt 
ejaculation of thanksgiving escaped him when he 
opened his eyes and saw his wife, whom he imagined 
to have been dashed to atoms, alive and by his side. 
The arm which hung powerless by her side required 
immediate attention, and Mrs Carlton directed that 
she be carried to the carriage, while Spencer and his 
sister followed. 

Shocked and dismayed, neither Mrs. Carlton nor 
Laura felt that they could speak to Spencer, espec- 
ially as Blanche continued taiking and moaning as 
the pain of her arm increased. It was now evident 
that she was laboring under a temporary fit of insan- 
ity. But Mrs. Carlton couli not make. up her mind 
to speak to her son on the subject, though he now 
knew that the weighty secret of his life could no 
longer be concealed. 

As soon as her arm would allow of it Blanche was 
moved to Etheridge; and then she fell into a de- 
pressed, melancholy stite, and her health seemed 
gradually to decline. As time went on, symptoms of 
injury of her spine, unperceived at the time, showed 
themselves, and she became partially paralyzed. 
Her husband never left her, and his mother saw 
with anxiety how much this protracted nursivg was 
telling upon bim. 

“Surely you will allow us to help you to nurse 
poor Blanche,” sbe said to him one day, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ You are fagging yourself to death.” 

“IT am well enough, mother. I do not wish to 
keep ycu away from Blanche, but I know best what 
she means. I think she gets weakereveryday. That 
fall was a great shock to her. You have been so 
kind and so considerate, in never questioning me 
about her, that I should like you to know all, and 
how wretched my life has been. 

“Four years ago, | became so mailly in love with 
Blanche, trom the first moment I saw her, that I felt 
I could not live without her, and used every possible 
endeavor to gain her affections. I was with her con- 
stantly, but she never seemed to understand that I 
loved her; and at last I asked her mother’s permis- 
sion to be allowed to speak to her, and implore her 
to be my wife.” 

** How could her mother allow you to do s0?”’ said 
Mrs. Carlton, indignantly. 

** That is a question for her own conscience,” he 
replied, with a sad and bitter smile. ‘*‘ There was an 
odd kind of hesitation in her manner at first, but af- 
terwards she made no difficulty, and attributed 
Blanche’s indifference, as I did myself, to her ex- 
treme youth. Now I look back, many things strike 
me as strange, which then, in my infatuation, I scarce- 
ly n«ticed. Our marriage was a hurried one, as you 
know; and Mrs. Ellerton would not listen to your 
wish that we might come to England. As soon as 
we were married we went to Naples, and in about 
six weeks one ot these paroxysms came on. [ laid it 
to incipient fever, and rejected the notion of the 
doctor, who apprehended that the symptoms were 
those of hereditary insanity. I told Mrs. Ellerton 
the doctor’s opinion, when, to my horror, she con- 
fessed that he was right, and informed me that her 
husband was confined in a lunatic asylum. She ex- 
cused herself by saying that she had believed that 
Blanche had nearly outgrown this tendency, and 
was persuaded that the climate of Italy would com- 
plete the cure, which she affirmed it had already be- 
gun. She told me that these attacks were the cause 
of Blanche’s extreme delicacy, and their leaving 
America. She implored me to bear with her, as she 
was convinced that she would gradually recover. 
There was no need to counsel me to be patient with 
her, poor darling! but you can imagine how heart- 
stricken I was, and what my life has been ever since. 
While it was posrible, I concealed this. I heard all 
that was said and belicved against me; how I was 
supposed to ill-treat one whom it was the sole object 
of my life to shield and protect; but I heeded it not. 
There was no longer any happiness for me in life, 
and I cared for nuthing that tue world mig!it say; 
tor, say what it might, nothing could exceed wy 
loneliness and misery. It grieved me most to see 
how. you and Laura mi-judged me; and yet for her 
sake, and for the possible chance of a child, I bore 
all in silence. Now you know why I never allowed 
her to go out without me. It was no ‘‘ morbid fan- 
cy” that made me so carefulof her. Any excite- 
ment had a tendency to bring on one of her attacks, 
and from long habit, and closely watching her, L 
bad learned to detect the very first symptoms. By 
quict and medicine these attacks are under a certain 
amount of control, aad they now seldom last many 
days. My conduct throughout may have been ‘mis- 
taken,” he said, with a deep sigh, “ but I have lived 





those who hastened to the spot. 








this life for her sake—not fur my own.” 


Mrs. Carlton could not reply. She was weeping too 
bitterly for the son whose life had been so strangely 
blighted. 

** Dearest Spencer,” she said, at length, “ now you 
will let us help you to bear thistrial. You have 

| borne it alone far too long.” 

He grasped his mother’s hand without speaking; 
and from that day she shared her watch over the 

; wife that was fading away so slowly and surely be- 
fore their eyes. Blanche was now always quiet, oc- 
| casionally quite rational, but she grew rapidly week- 
er, and it could scarcely be said to be grief, when 
she was laid in the old church at Etheridge; tor 
they who loved her knew that sorrowfand danger 
were, for her, over in this world, and that they might 
| think of her as at rest. 


It was many years before Spencer Carlton at all 
| recovered the bitter trial of his young life; though, 
| long after, the merry voices of children were heard 
| once again in the old castle at Etheridge. He was 

now a gray-haired, middle-aged man, and had mar- 

ried again, late in life. His present wife was very 
| different to ber he had so loved and mourned. She 
was the daughter of the clergyman of the parish, a 
kind-hearted, sensible woman, without either beauty 
or accomplishment. With her he led a quiet, useful 
life; but the impress of his great grief had left in- 
delible traces upon him, which were never effaced. 





DOMESTICATION OF THE OSTRICH. 


Though the ostrich and the cassowary be natives 
,of warm climates, their acclimatization presents no 
peculiar difficulties; and that the nandow and the 
emeu can reproduce in Europe has been demonstrat- 
ed. The emeu has bred in France, Belgium, Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and exhibited an extraordinary 
power of resisting cold. At Paris, one lived for sev- 
eral years in the open air, refusing the shelter pro- 
vided for it, and sleeping in winter, hulf-covered 
with snow, protected by its impenetrable fleece of 
feathers. Ite flesh, according to M. Florent Prevost, 
may be compared to that of the ox, and would be 
valuable as butcher-meat, seeing that the thigh of 
an emeu may weigh more than twenty-two pounds; 
the flesh of a young one, of from fifteen to eighteen 
months, when it is full grown, is bighly esteemed, 
the taste being something intermediate between 
that of turkey and pork. Its eggs, one of which is 
equal to a dozen hen-eggs, are very delicate, and of 
an exquisite flavor. Its skin, covered with an abun- 
dance of down, serves for the making of valuable 
carpets, and its pliant and graceful plumes are used 
tor ornament. A further idea of the value of this 
bird will be formed, when we add that for its domes- 
tication the Imperial Acclimatization Society has 
offered a medal of fifteen hundred trancs. There is 
a special reason why persevering attempts should be 
made in order that it may be domesticated in Europe: 
it is one of the five species of wingless birds still liv- 
ing, but destined to speedy extinction, unless efforts 
be made tu introduce them into countries to which 
they are not natives. 

Unsuccessful attempts at ostrich-rearing have been 
made both at Marseilles and Paris; but better fortune 
has marked those at Florence and Algiers. In 1857, 
M. Hardy of Algiers was on the point of succeeding 
in his experiment; a pair of ostriches began to sit 
on their eggs, but forsook them, in consequence of 
the nest being drenched with rain. To prevent the 

‘recurrence of such an accident, he raised a hillock 
of sand where the nest had been, in the hope that 
the second dey osit of eggs would be made in it. 
About the middle of May, a new nert was scraped 
in the top of the hillock; in the end of June, the 

birds began to sit. a few hours daily; on the 21 July, 
| they took to sitting with greater regularity; and on 

21 September, a young one (a female) was seen walk- 
ing about. This was the first authentic instance of 

an ostrich born in captivity. It throve so well, that 
when ten months old it was as big as its parents. 

In 1858, the same pair of birds hatched nine out of 
twelve eggs; and, during subscquent years, M. Har- 
dy was equally fortunate in rearing young ostriches 
from others in his possession. In ten years (1857 to 
1867) forty-two couples laid 875 eggs, and hatched 
162 young ones, of which at the end of three montbs, 
103 survived. M. Hardy gives i:.teresting details of 
the profit on his flock of twenty-one adult male and 
female cstricbes in 1866 The total wax 5918 francs, 
20 cents; or 281 francs, 80 cents per head. These 
birds consume daily five hundred grammes of barley 
and grass, and, tailing this, opuntia cut into pieces. 
This food, including attendance, does not exceed 
twenty cents each per day, or seventy-three francs a 
year. The feathers furnish the greater part of the 
protit: they are sold by pullic arction, and accord- 
ing to weight. Fifty wing feathers, selected for the 
Universal Exhibition, were valued at 199 francs, 50 
cents. When ostriches are so abundant as to be sold 
in the meat-market, there will, of course, be a new 
item of profit from the sale of the flesh. 

The acclimatization of the ostrich has been pro- 
secuted witb like success in the Zoological Garden of 
San Donato at Florence, at the mstance of Prince 
Demidoff. From tbe interesting acount which the 
prince has given «f two lztchings, we learn that the 
fi:st incubation was conducted solely by the male; 
the female only coming near the eggs when he re- 
tired “to eat, and turning them over carefully, after 
which she retired. The second hatching was carried 
on by the male and female in turn, the greater part 
of the toil, however, being left to him. On one oc- 
casion, during a torrent of rain, when one could not 








second hatching also exhibited this pleasing feature 

indicative of domestication—the birds were tamer, 

and permitted the approach of strangers. 

The laying took place with remarkable regularity 

every second day, at three o’clock afternoon, without 

a variation of ten minutes before or after. From 

25th May, the male wished to hatch, and sometimes 

sat on the eggs; but after 30th May, he only left the 

nest in order to allow the female to lay. After the 

last egg was laid, the female sat on the eggs for a few 

minutes in the middle of the day; but the male al-. 
ways sat at least twenty hours a day. 

This curious incubation proceeded thus. Every 

morning at.seven o’clock the ostriches were turned 

out of their enclosed lodge, in order to havea gambol 

before breakfast, which generally consisted of bread, 

barley and grass. The repast being terminated, at 
the order of the woman in charge of them, they 
returned to the nest, from which they were not to 
stir for the next twenty-four hours. They were as 
easily managed as Cochin fowls, and never once 
rebelled. 

Of the eleven eggs, two were broken before incu- 
bation commenced. On the forty-fourth day after 
regular sitting commenced, a young one was seen at 
the edge of the nest. Impatient to see what the 
nest contained, M. Bouteille obliged the ostriches to 
leave it. It had two young ones not yet free of the 
shell. Of the seven remaining egge, three were as- 
certained to be barren, and taken away, and four 
doubtful were left. As soon as permitted, the male 
resumed his place on the nest, as if it had not been 
touched. At the end of four da¥s, the eggs were 
broken, and found to contain embryos dead at differ- 
ent ages. 

The day after they were born, the young ones 
slipped from below the male, and began to peck sand 
as well asa paste of hard eggs, bread and lettuce 
which was prepared for their parents, so that there 
was no anxiety as to what to feed themon. At first, 
these young ostriches were about the size of a female 
wild-duck, which they also resembled in form; but 
in a fortnight, they had nearly doubled in size, and 
accompanied their parents everywhere, pecking at 
the sand, and running under their legs when they 
heard them eating. The female, which paid such 
little heed to her eggs, was a most anxious mother, 
keeping her young ones constantly in sight, and 
instantly running to them in answer to their call, 
which resembles that of a young turkey when 
frightened. 


ELECTRO-PLATED PEOPLE. 

Many people have the true, sharp, clear ring of 
genuine metal, many have an unmistakable dead 
leaden character, but a very large proportion may 
be summed up under the very comprehensive title 
‘* electro-plated people.” It is not easy to discover 
these at once. They have all the brightness and 
polish of true metal, they answer all the purposes of 
sterling silver for a time, and it is only after you 
have occasion to make use of them frequently, and 
test them pretty severely, that you will find the thin 
veneer of true metal pass away, and their true cop- 
pery character made manifest. For everyday gentle 
usage electro-plate is very well, and provided too 
much strain is not put upon it, it may answer your 
purposes for years to come, and it is often only when 
you bring it to the melting-pot, and are anxious to 
know its real value, that you will find out that it is 
worth but very little. So it is with the people who 
may be termed electro-plated; you may depend on 
them as far as you know it is worth their while to be 
depended upon. If they think itis to their advan- 
tage to know you, they will know you and be of ser- 
vice to you; but do not put any trust in their stabil- 
ity. Let any vast calamity or disgrace come upon 
you, and you will speedily find out that they havea 
base substratum to thgir glittering exterior. 

Electro- plated people are like electro-plated spoons 
and forks, always best when they are new. See how 
electro-plated goods shine and glisten in the shop 
windows, and then think how brilliant, well-informed 
and hearty you used to think So-and-so, but how 
you have found out his real character at last. Elec- 
tro-plated ware is best and brightest in the show- 
room, 80 are electro-plated people; they soon tarnish 
and get dim with constant using in prosaic every- 
day life. You may polish a plated spoon up toa 
certain point with great effect, it will look all the 
more brilliant and effective; but go beyond that point 
and the more you polish and use it the worse it will 
become. Not so with sterling silver and genuine 
people. The more you polish the one, and the great- 
er degree of intimacy yon bave with the other, the 
more you will bring out their brilliancy and good 
points. Electro-plated clergymen, electro-,1:ted 
Christians, electro-plated philantbropists, banke’s, 
bill-brokurs, tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, apoth- 
ecaries, ploughboys and thieves, abound on every 
side. Formerly we preferred good old s lver, bruised 
and blistered though it might be. The periud of sil- 
ver has p2ssed away, and the present is an electro- 
plated age. 
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HAPPINnEss.—What need have we of riches? said 
a Cuinese merchant. Produce me the man, who, 
content with a straw cottage and a little enclosure 
ot canes, employs himeelt in reading the writings of 
wise men, or in discoursing on virtue; who desires 
no other recreations than to refresh Limself with 
the cool air by moonshine, and whose whole solic- 
itude is to preserve in his heart the love of inno- 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SCHOOLGIRL. 


‘ BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 








What if her eyes were soft and brown? 
What if her laugh was light? 

What if no maid in the olden town 
Was half so merry and bright? 


What if her desk was a holy spot, 
That seemed to my dreaming eyes 
Like the single place in a shady grot, 
Where a streak of sunshine lies? 


What if my heart could show to-day, 
Ifthe schoolhouse yet were there, 

The very peg in the entry-way 
Where she hung her bonnet: fair? 


What if my soul no jot hath lost 
Of its youth in the world of men? 

What if I see the flelds we crossed, 
With a clearer view than then? 


I know not what—is it all in vain 
That the dear old scenes thus stay ? 

That the soul will not, with the mortal, wane, 
Nor its verdure fling away ? 


There’s a heaven ‘tis said for all things good, 
For the hopes we can scarce define; 

For the long lost joys of our babyhood— 
Is there none for dreams like mine? 


HOW WE GOT POSSESSION 6F THE TUILERIES. 
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BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN,. 





CHAPTER Ill. 
THE BARRICADES. 


THE streets were in a state of wild commotion. 
Everywhere we encountered crowds of truculent 
working fellows, dressed in blouses, and armed with 
muskets, who were pressin; towards the Boulevards. 
Sometimes they passed us in hurried groups; at 
other times the way was intercepted by a regular 
procession bearing torches, and singing the war- 
hymn of Marseilles. Those who judge of the phy- 
sical powers of the French people by the specimens 
they usually encounter in the streets of Paris, are 
certain to form an erroneous estimate. A more 
powerful and athletic race than the workmen is 
scarcely to be found in Europe; and it was not, [ 
confess, without a certain sensation of terror, that I 
found myself launched into the midst of this wild 
and uncontrollable mob, whose furious gestures 
testified to their excitement, and whose brawny 
arms were bared, and ready for the work of 
slaughter. 

Considering the immense military force which 
was known to be stationed in and around Paris, it 
seemed to me quite miraculous that no effective 
demonstration had been made. Possibly the troops 
might be drawn up in some of the wider streets or 
squares, but hitherto we had encountered none. 
Several bodies of the National Gaard, it is true, 
occasionally went by; but these did not seem to 
be considered as part of the military force, nor did 
they take any active steps towards the quelling of 
the disturbance. At times, however, the sound of 
distant firing warned us that the struggle had 
begun. 

Poor Bagsby clung to my arm in a perfect par- 
oxysm of fear. I had cautioned him, as we went 
out, on no account to open his lips, or to make any 
remarks which might serve to betray his origin. 
The creature was quite docile, and followed in the 
fuotsteps of Monsieur Albert like a lamb. That 
mysterious personage strode boldly forward, chuck- 
ling to himself as he went, and certainly exhibited 
@ profound knowledge of the topography of Paris. 
Once or twice we were stopped and questioned; but 


a few cabalistic words from our leader solved all | 


difficulties, and we were allowed to proceed amidst 
general and vociferous applause. 

At length, as we approached the termination of 
a long and narrow street, we heard a tremendous 
shouting, and the unmistakable sounds of conflict. 

“Here come the Municipal Guards!” cried M. 
Albert, quickly. ‘These fellows fight like demons, 
and have no regard for the persons of the people. 
Follow me, gentlemen, this way, and speedily, if 
you do not wish to be sliced like blanc-mange!” 

With these words the ouvrier dived into a dark 
lane, and we lost no time in following his example. 
1 bad no idea whatever of our locality, but it seemed 
evident that we were in one of the worst quarters 
ot Paris. Every lamp in the lane had been broken, 
80 that we could form no opinion of its character 
from vision. It was, however, ankle-deep of mud— 
a circumstance by no means likely to prolong the 
existence of my glazed boots. Altogether, I did not 
like the situation; and had it not been for the 
guarantee as to M. Albert’s respectability, implied 
from his acquaintance with Monte-Christo, I think 


** Know you? ha, ha!” replied the other, with the 
laugh of the third ruffian in a melodrama; “ who 
does not know citizen Bagsby, the delegate—Bagsby, 
the great champion of the League—Bagsby, the mil- 
lionaire!” 

“ It’s not true, upon my soul!” cried Bagsby; “ 
am nothing of the kind. I haven’t a hundred 
pounds in the world that I can properly call my 
own” 

‘“* The world wrongs you, then,” said Albert; 
“and, to say the trath, you keep up the delusion by 
carrying so much bullion about you. I should say, 
now, that the chain round your neck must be worth 
some fifty louis,” 

Bagsby made no reply, but clutched my arm with 
the grasp of a cockatuo. 

“This is a very dreary place,” continued Albert, 
ina tone that might have emanated trom a sepul- 
chre, ‘‘ Last winter three men were robbed and 
murdered in this very passage. There is a conduit 
to the Seine below, and 1 saw the bodies next morn- 
ing in the Morgue, with their throats cut from ear 
to ear!” 

From a slight interjectional sound, I concluded 
that Bagsby was praying. 

‘* These,” said the ouvrier, “are the walls of a 
slaughter-house; on the other side is the shed where 
they ordinarily keep the guillotine. Have you seen 
that implement yet, Mr. Bagsby?” 

** Mercy on us, no!” groaned the delegate. ‘‘O 
Mr. Albert, whoever you are, do take us out of this 
place, or 1 am sure I shall lose my reason! If you 
want my watch, say so at once, and, upon my word, 
you are heartily welcome.” 

“ Harkye, sirrah,” said Monsieur Albert; ‘‘ I have | 
more than half a mind to leave you here all night for 
your consummate impertinence. -I knew you from 
the very first to be a thorough poltroon; but I shall 
find a proper means of chastising you. Come along, 
sir; we are past the lane now, and at a place where 
your hands may be better employed for the liberties 
of the people than your head ever was in inventing 
task-work at home.” 

We now emerged into an open court, lighted by a 
solitary lamp. It was apparently deserted, but on 
alow whistle from Monsieur Albert, some twenty or 
thirty individuals in blouses rushed forth from the 
doorways and surrounded us. I own I did not feel 
remarkably comfortable at this moment ; for although 
it was clear to me that our guide bad merely been 
amusing himself at the expense of Bagsby, the 
apparition of his confederates was rather sudden 
and startling. As for Bagsby, he evidently ex- 
pected no better fate than an immediate conduct to 
the block. 

** You come late, mon capitaine,” said a bloused 
veteran, armed with a mattock. ‘They have the 

start of us already in the Rue des Petits Champs.” 

** Never mind, grognard! we are early enough for 
the ball,”’ said M. Albert. ‘‘ Have you everything 
realy as I desired?” 

“All ready—spades, levers, pickaxes, and the 
rest.” 

“Arms?” 

*“ Enough to serve our purpose, and we shall soon 
have more. But who are these with you?” 

‘‘ Fraternisers—two bold Englishmen, who are 
ready to die for freedom !” 

** Vivent les Anglais, et a bas les tyrans”’ shouted 
the blouses. 

“This citizen,” continued Albert, indicating the 
unhappy Bagsby, “is a Cobdenist and a delegate. 
He has sworn to remain at the barricades until the 
last shot is fired, and to plant the red banner of | 
the emancipated people upon its summit. His soul 
is thirsting for fraternity. Brothers! open to him 
your arms.”’ 

Hereupon a regular scramble took place for the 
carcass of Mr. Hutton Bagsby. Never surely was 
#80 much love lavished upon any human creature. 
Patriot after patriot bestowed on him the full-flavor- 
ed hug of fraternity, and he emerged from their 
grasp very much in the tattered condition of a scare- 
crow. 

“ Give the citizen delegate a blouse and a pick- 
axe,” quoth Albert, ‘‘and then for the barricade. 
You have your orders—execute them. Up with the 
pavement, down with the trees; fling over every 
omnibus and cab that come in your way, and fight 
to the last drop of your blood for France and her 
freedom. Away!” 

With atremendous shout the patriots rushed off, 
hurrying Bagsby along with them. The unfortunate 
man offered no resistance, but the agony depicted 
on his face might have melted the heart of a mill- 
stone. 

Albert remained silent until the group were out 
of sight, and then burst into a peal of laughter. 

“That little man,” said he, “ will gather some 
useful experiences to-night that may last him as 
long as he lives. As for you, Mr. Dunshunner, 
whose name and pers D are well known to me, I 
presume you have no ambition to engage in any 
such architectural constructions?” 

I modestly acknowledged my aversion to practical 
masonry. 








I should have preferred trusting myself to the ten- 


der mercies of the Municipal Guard. As for poor | 


Baggsby, his teeth were going like castanets. 

“You seem cold, sir,” said Albert, in a deep and 
husky voice, as we reached a partof the lane ap- 
Farently fenced in by dead walls. “This is a wild 
night for a Manchester wexver to be wandering in 
the streets of Paris!” 

**O Lord! you know me, then?” groaned Bagsby, 
with ® piteous accent. 


“ Well, then,” said the ouvrier, “‘ I suppose you 
are perfectly competent to take care of yourself. 
| There will be good fun in the streets, if you choose 
| to ran the risk of seeing it; at the same time there 
; is safety in stone walls. ’Gad, I think this will 
‘astonish plain John! There’s nothing like ‘it in 
his Lives of the Chancellors. I dcn’t want, however, 
to see our friend the delegate absolutely sacrificed. 
| Will you do me the favor to inquire for him to- 





| military. 


for it that he does not make his escape before then} 
and tiow for Ledru Rollin!” 

With these words, and a friendly nod, the eccen- 
tric artisan departed, at a pace which showed how 
little his activity had been impaired by years. Filled 
with painful and conflicting thoughts, I followed 
the course of another street which led me to the Rue 
Rivoli. 

Here I had a capital opportunity of witnessing 
the progress of the revolution. ‘The street was 
crowded with the people shouting, yelling and 
huzzaing; and a large body of the National Guard, 
drawn up immediately in front of me, seemed to be 
in high favor. Indeed,I was not surprised at this, 
on discovering that the officer in command was no 
less @ person than my illustrious friend De la 
Pailleterie. He looked as warlike asa Lybian lion, 
though it was impossible to comprehend what par- 
ticular sections of the community were the objects of 
his sublime anger. Indeed, it was rather difficult to 
know what the gentlemen in blouses wanted. Some 
were shouting for reform, as if that were a tangible 
article which could be handed them from a window; 
others demanded the abdication of ministers—rather 
unreasonably, I thought, since at that moment 
there was no vestige of a ministry in France; whilst 
the most practical section of the mob was clamorous 
for the head of Guizot. Presently the shakos and 
bright bayonets of a large detachment of infantry 
were seen approaching, amidst vehement cries of 
‘Vive la Ligne!’”” They marched upto the National 
Guard, who still maintained their ranks. The lead- 
ing officer looked puzzled. 

“Who are these?” he said, pointing with his 
sword to the Guard. 

“TI have the honor to inform monsieur,” said 
Monte-Christo, stepping forward, ‘ that these are 
the second legion of the National Guarda!” 

* Vive la Garde Nationale!” cried the officer. 

** Vive la Ligne!” reciprocated the marquis. 

Both gentlemen then saluted, and interchanged 
enuff-boxes, amidst tremendous cheering from the 
populace. 

“And who are these?” continued the officer, 
pointing to the blouses on the pavement. 

“ These are the people,” replied Monte-Christo. 

“They must disperse. My ordersare peremptory,” 
said the regular. 

“The National Guard will protect them. Mon- 
sieur, respect the people!” 

“‘ They must disperse,’”’ repeated the officer. 

** They shall not,’’ replied Monte-Christo. 

The moment was critical. 

**In that case,” replied the officer, after a pause, 
‘*T shall best fulfilmy duty by wishing monsieur a 
good evening.” 

‘You are a brave fellow!” cried the marquis, 
sheathing his sabre; and in a moment the warriors 
were locked in a brotherly embrace. 

The effect was electric and instantaneous. “ Let 
us all traternise!” was the cry; and regulars, na- 
tionals and blouses rushed into each others’ arms. 
The union was complete. Jacob and Esau coalesced 
without the formality of an explanation. Ammu- 
nition was handed over by the troops without the 
slightest scruple, and in return many bottles of vin 
ordinaire were produced for the refreshment of the 
No man who witnessed that scene could 
have any doubt as to the final result of the move- 
ment. 

Presently, however, a smart fusillade was heard 
tothe right. The cry arose, ‘‘ They are assassinating 
the people! to the barricades! to the barricades!” 
and the whole multitude swept vehemently forward 
towards the place of contest. 
my anxiety to behold the rencontre in which my 
friend bore so distinguished a part, I had pressed a 
little further forwards than was prudent, and I now 
found myself in the midst of an infuriated gang of 
workmen, and urged irresistibly onwards to the 
nearest barricade. 

*¢ Thou hast no arms, comrade!’’ cried a gigantic 
butcher, who strode beside me armed with an enor- 
mous axe; ‘‘ here—take this;” and he thrust a sabre 
into my hand; ‘‘ Take this, and strike home for la 
Patrie!?’ . 

I muttered my acknowledgments for the gift, and 
tried to look as like a patriot as possible. 

** Tete de Robespierre!”” cried another. 
better than paying taxes!” 

** Tete de Brissot !” exclaimed I, in return, think- 
ing it no unwise plan to invoke the manes of some 
of the earlier heroes. This was a slight mistake. 

** Quoi? Girondin?” cried the butcher, with a 
ferocious scowl. 

** Non ; corps de Marat!” I shouted. 

‘* Bon! embrasse-moi donc, camarade!” said the 
butcher, and so we reached the barricade. 

Here the game was going on in earnest. The 
, barricade had been thrown up hastily and imper- 
' fectly, and a considerable body of the Municipal 
Guard—who, by the way, behaved throughout with 
much intrepidity—was attempting to dislodge the 
rioters. In fact, they had almost succeeded. Some 
ten of the insurgents, who were perched upon the 
top of the pile, had been shot down, and no one 
seemed anxious to supply their place on that bad 
eminence. In vain my friend the butcher waved 
his axe, and shouted, *‘ Zn avant!’ A considerable 
number of voices, indeed, took up the cry, but a 
remarkable reluctance was exhibited in setting: the 
salutary example. A few minutes more, and the 
passage would have been cleared; when all of a 
suddep, from the interior of a cabriolet, which 
formed a sort of parapet to the embankment, emerged 


“This is 


Unfortunately, in | 


the drapeau rouge. 1 nevet was more petrified in 
my life—there could be no donbt of the man—it was 
Hutton Bagsby! 

For a moment he stood gazing upon the tossing 
multitude beneath. There wasa brief pate, and 
even the soldiers, awed by his intrepidity, forbore 
to fire. At last, however, they raised their muskets; 
when, with a hoarse scream, Bagsby leaped frum the 
barricade, and alighted uninjured on the street. Had 
Mars descended in person to lead the insurrection, 
he could not have done better. 

“ Ah, le brave Anglais! Ah, le depute intrepide! A 
la rescousse !” was the cry, and a torrent of human 
beings rushed headlong over the barricade. 

No power on earth could have resisted that ter- 
rific charge. The Municipal Guards were scattered 
like chaff before the wind; some were cut down, and 
others escaped under cover of the ranks of the 
Nationals. Like the rest, I had leaped the embank- 
ment; but not being anxious to distinguish myself 
in single combat, I paused at the spot where Bageby 
had fallen. There I found the illustrious delegate 
stretched upon the ground still grasping the glori- 
ous colors. I stooped down and examined the body, 
but I could discover no wound. The blood that 
stained his forehead was evidently not his own. 

I loosened his neckcloth to give him air, but sti}l 
there were no signs of animation. A crowd soon 
gathered around us—the victors were returning 
from the combat. 

“He will never fight more!” said the author of 
the Mysteries of Paris, whom'I now recognized 
among the combatants. ‘He has led us on for the 
last time to victory! Alas for the adopted child of 
France! Messieurs, I propose that we decree for our 
departed comrade the honors of a public faneral!”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE TUILERIES. 


** How do you feel yourself to-day, Mr. Bagsby?” 
said I, as I entered the apartment of that heroic 
individual on the following morning; ‘‘ you made 
@ very close shave of it, 1 can tell you. Eugene Sue 
wanted to have you stretched upon a shutter, and 
carried in procession as a victim through all the 
streets of Paris.” 

** Victim indeed!” replied Bagsby, manipulating 
the small of his beck, “ I’ve been quite enough vic- 
timized already. Hanged if I don’t get that villain 
Albert impeached when I reach England, that’s all! 
I worked among them with the pickaxe till my arms 
were nearly broken, and the only thanks I got was 
to be shot at like a popinjay.” 

‘““Nay, Mr. Bagsby, you have covered yourself 
with glory. Every one says that but for you the 
barricade would inevitably have been carried.” 
‘““They might have carried it to the infernal re- 
gions fur avght that 1 cared,” replied Bagsby. 
“Catch me fraternising again with any of them; 
a disreputable set cf ecourdrels with never a shirt to 
their back.” 

* You forget, my dear sir,” said I. ‘“‘Mr, Cobden 

is of cpinion tbat they are the most affectionate and 
domesticated people on the face of the earth.” 
“Did Cobden say that?” cried Bagsby; ‘‘ then 
he’s a greater humbug than I took him to be, and’ 
that is saying not a little. He’ll never get another 
testimonial out of me, I can tell you. But pray, how 
did I come here?” 

“ Why, you were just about to be treated to a 
public funeral, when very fortunately you exhibited 
some symptoms of resuscitation, and a couple of 
hairy patriots carried you to my lodgings. Your 
exertions had been too much for you. I must con- 
fess, Mr. Bagsby, I had no idea that you were 80 
bloodthirsty a personage.” 

‘‘Me bloodthirsty!” cried Bagsby ; ‘ Lord bless 
you! I am like to faint whenever I cut myself in 
shaving. Guns and swords are my perfect abomi- 
nation, and I don’t think I could bring myself to fire 
at a sparrow.” 

** Come, come! you do yourself injustice. I shall 
never forget the brilliant manner in which you 
charged down the barricade.” 

“All can tell you is, that I was deucedly glad to 
hide myself in one of the empty coaches. But when 
a bullet came splash through the pane) within two 
inches of my ear, I found the place was getting too 
hot to hold me, and scrambled out. I had covered 
myself with one of their red rags by way of con- 
cealment, and I suppose I brought it out with me. 
As tojumping down, you will allow it was full time 
to do that, when fifty fellows were taking a delib- 
erate aim with their guns.” 

*¢ You are too modest, Mr. Bagsby; and, not with- 
standing all your disclaimers, you bave gained 
niche in history as a hero. But come; this may be 
a busy day, and it is already late. Do you think you 
can manage any breakfast?” 

“I'll try,” said Bagsby; and, to do him justice, he 
did. 

Our meal concluded, I proposed a ramble, in order 
to ascertain the progress of events, of which both of 
us were thoroughly ignorant. Bagsby, however, 
was extremely adverse to leaving the house. He 
had a strong impression that he would be again 
kidnapped, and pressed into active service; in which 
case he affirmed that he would incontinently give 
up the ghost. 

“ Can’t you stay comfortably here,” said he, “and 
let’s have a little bottled porter? These foreign 
cbaps can surely fight their own battles without you 
or me; and that leads me to ask if you know the 
cauge of all this disturbance. Hanged if I under- 








| morrow at the barricade down there? I will answer 


a ghastly figure, streaming with gore, and grasping 


























stand anything about it!” 
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“I believe it mainly proceeds from the king having 
forbidden some of the deputies to dine together in 
public,” 

** You don’t say so!” cried Bagsby; “ what an old 
foolhe must be! Blowed if I wouldn’t have taken 
the chair in person, and sent them twelve dozen of 
champagne to drink my health.” 

“Kings, Mr. Bagsby, are rarely endowed with a 
large proportion of such sagacity as yours. But 
really we must go forth and look a little about us. 
It is past midday, and I cannot hear any firing. 
You may rely upon it that the contest has been 
settled in one way or another—either the people 
have been appeased, or, what is more likely, the 
troops have sided with them. We must endeavor to 
obtain some information.” 

“You may do as you like,” said Bagsby, “ but 
my mind is made up. I’m off for Havre this blessed 
afternoon.” 

“* My dear sir, you cannot. No passports can be 
obtained just now, and the mob has taken up the 
railroads.” 

“* What an idiot I was ever to come here!” groan- 
ed Bagsby. ‘“ Mercy on me! must I continue in this 
den of thieves, whether I will or no?” 

“T am afraid there is no alternative. But you 
judge the Parisians too hastily, Mr. Bagsby. I per- 
ceive they have respected your watch.” 

“Ay, but you heard what that chap said about 
the slaughter-housee lane. I declare he almost fright- 
ened me into fits. But where are you going?” 

* Out, to be sure. If you choose to remain—” 

‘*Not I. Who knows but they may take a fancy 


front of the Tuileries was enough to drive all minor 
memories from the head of any man. A huge bon- 
fire was blazing in the midst of the Square opposite 
the Place du Carrousel and several thousands of the 
populace were dancing round it like demons. It was 
fed by the royal carriages, the furniture of the state- 
rooms, and every combustible article which could in 
any way be identified with the fallen dynasty. The 
windows of the palace were flung open, and hang- 
ings, curtains, and tapestries of silk and golden 
tissue, were pitched into the square amidst shouts 
of glee that would have broken the heart of an up- 
holsterer. It was the utter recklessness of destruc- 
tion. Yet, with all this, there was a certain ap- 
pearance of honesty preserved. The people might 
destroy to any amount they pleased, but they were 
not permitted to appropriate. The man who smash- 
ed a mirror or shattered a costly vase into flinders 
was a patriot—he who helped himself to an inkstand 
was denounced as an ignominious thief. I saw one 
poor devil, whose famished appearance bore misera- 
ble testimony to his poverty, arrested and searched; 
@ pair of paste buckles was found upon him, and he 
was immediately conducted to the gardens, and shot 
by acouple of gentlemen who, five minutes before, 
had deliberately slit some valuable pictures into rib- 
bons! Every moment the crowd was receiving 
accession from without, and the bontire materials 
from within. At last, amidst tr d 1 
tions, the throne itself was catapulted into the 
square, and the last symbol of royalty reduced to a 
heap of ashes. 

The whole scene was so extremely uninviting that 








to seek for me here, and carry me away again! I 
wont part with the only Englishman J know in Paris, | 


quietly where we are.” 

We threw ourselves into the stream of people 
which was rapidly setting in towards the Tuileries. 
Great events seemed to have happened, or at all 
events to be on the eve of completion. The troops 
were nowhere to be seen. They had vanished from 
the city like magic. 

“ Bon jour, Citoyen Bagsby,’”’ said a harsh voice, 


your valor yesterday at the barricades. Allow me 
to congratulate you on your first revolutionary ex- 
periment.” 

I turned round, and encountered the sarcastic 
smile of M. Albert the ouvrier. He was rather 
better dressed than on the previous evening. and had 
a tricolored sash bound around hie waist. With him 
was a crowd of persons evidently in attendance. 

“Should you like, Mr. Bagsby, to enter the ser- 
vice of the Republic? for such, I have the honor to 
inform you, France is now,” continued the ouvrier. 
“* We shall need a few practical heads—”’ 

“© dear! I knew what it would all come to!” 
groaned Bagsby. 

“Don’t misapprehend me—I mean heads to assist 
us in our new commercial arrangements. Now, as 


Britain, perhaps you would not object to communi- 
cate some of your experiences to M. Cremieux, who 
is now my colleague?” 

“ Your colleague, M. Albert?” said I. 


members of the Provisional Government of France.” 
“Am I in my senses or not?” muttered Bagsby. | 


once, and let me get home! I promise you, I shall 


of the Channel.” 

“Far be it from me to lay any restraint upon 
your freedom of speech, Mr. Bagsby. So, then, I 
conclude you refuse? Well, be it so. After all, I 
dare say Cremieux will get on very well without 
you.” 

“ But pray, M. Albert—one word,” said I. ‘‘ You 
mentioned a republic —” 

“TI did. It has been established for an hour. 


by this time half a league beyond the barrier. The 


Chamber of Deputies, and I really believe there 
would have been a regency; for the gallantry of 
France was moved, and Barrot was determin>d on 
the point. Little Ledra Rollin, however, saved us 


the soul of a Robespierre; and, seeing how matters 
were likely to go, he quietly slipped to the door, and 
admitted a select number of our friends from the 
barricades. That put a stop to the talking. You 
have no idea how quiet gentlemen become in the 
presence of a mob with loaded muskets. Their 
hearts failed them; the deputies gradually with- 
drew, and a republic was proclaimed by the sove- 
reign will of the people. 1 am juston my way to 
the Hotel de Ville, to assist in consolidating the 
government.” 

** Bon voyage, M. Albert!” 

**O, we shall do it, sure enough! But here we are 
near the Tuileries. Perhaps, gentlemen, you would 
like to enjoy the amusements which are going on 
yonder, and to drink prosperity to the new Repub- 
lic in @ glass of Louis Philippe’s old Clos Vougeot. 
If so, do not let me detain you. . Adieu!” And, 
with a spasmodic twitch of his nose, the eccentric 
ouvrier departed. 

“Well! what things one does see abroad, to be 
sure!” said Bagsby; ‘I recollect him quite well at 
the time of the Reform Bill—” 

“Hash, my dear Bagsby!” said I, “ this is not the 
cree nor the place for any reminiscences of the 


Certainly the aspect of what was going forward in 

















though I think it would be more sensible to remain | however, was not so easy. Several of the citizens 


‘ ricade on the evening before, and, as ill luck would 


immediately behind us. ‘‘I hear high accounts of. 
' that tnere is no more work for thee to do? Cheer 


I regretted having come so far, and suggested to 
Bageby the propriety of an immediate retreat. This, 


who were now dancing democratic polkas round the 
embers, had been very active partisans at the bar- 


have it, recognized their revivified champion. 

“* Trois mille rognons !” exclaimed my revolution- 
ary friend the butcher; ‘here’s the brave little 
Englishman that led usonso gallantly against the 
Municipal Guard! How is it with thee, my fire- 
eater, my stout swallower of bullets? Art thou sad 


up, citizen! we shall be at the frontiers before long; 
and then who knows but the Republic may reward 
thee with the baton of a marshal of France!’’ 

** Plus de marechauz !’ cried a truculent chiffo- 
nier, who was truculently picking a marrow-bone 
with his knife. ‘Such fellows are worth nothing 
except to betray the people. I waited to have a shot 
at old Soult yesterday, but the rascal would not show 
face!” 

*“* Never mind him, citizen,” said the butcher, ‘‘ we 
all know Pere Pomme-de-terre. But thou lookest 
pale! Art thirsty? Come with me, and I will 





free-trade has succeeded po remarkably well in | 


“Exactly so. I have the honor to be one of the | order. 
go hand in hand with liberty, and let us apply our- 


“Osir, whoever you are, do be a good fellow for | work. 


not say a word about this business on the other side | 


Louis Philippe has abdicated, and in all probability is | 


Duchess of Orleans came down with her son to the ; 


from half measures. Rollin is a clever fellow, with | 


show thee where old Macaire keeps his cellar. France 
will not grudge a flask to so brave a patriot as 
' thyself.” 

“Ay, ay! to the cellar—to the cellar!” exclaimed 
some fifty voices. 

** Silence, mes enfants !”’ cried the butcher, who 
evidently had already reconnoitred the interior of 
the subterranean vaults. ‘* Let us do all things in 
As Citizen Lamartine remarked, let virtue 


| selves seriously to the consummation of this great 
We have now an opportunity of fraternising 
with the world. Weree amongst us an Englishman 
who last night devoted his tremendous energies to 
France. We thought he had fallen, and were about 
to give him public honors. Let us not be more un- 
mindful ofthe living than the dead. Here he stands, 
and I now propose that he be carried on the 
shoulders of the people to the royal—peste /—I mean 
the republican cellar, and that we there drink to 
the confusion of all rank, and the union of all 
nations in the bonds of universal brotherhood!” 

“Agreed! agreed!” shouted the mob; and for the 
second time Bagsby underwent the ceremony of 
| entire fraternisation. He was then hoisted upon the 
shoulders of some half-dozen patriots, notwith- 
| standing a melancholy howl, by which he intended 

to express disapprobation of the whole proceeding. 
i I was pressed into the service as interpreter, and 
took care to attribute his disclaimer solely to an ex- 
cess of modesty. 

“Thou also wert at the barricade last night,” 
eaidthe butcher. ‘‘Thou, too, hast struck a blow 
for France. Come along. Let us cement with wine 
the fraternity that originated in blood!” 

So saying, he laid hold of my arm, and we all 
rushed towards the Tuileries. I would have given 
a trifle to have been lodged at that moment in the 
filthiest tenement of the Cowcaddens; but anything 
like resistance was of course utterly out of the 
question. In wa thronged, a tumultuous rabble of 
men and women, through the portal of the kings of 
France, across the halls, and along the galleries, all 
of them bearing already lamentable marks of vio- 
lence, outrage and desecration. Here was a picture 
of Louis Philippe, a masterpiece by Horace Vernet, 
literally riddled with balls; there a statue of some 
prince, decapitated by the blow of a hammer; and 
in another place the fragments of a magnificent vase, 
which had been the gift of an emperor. Crowds of 
people were sitting or lying in the state apartments, 
eating, drinking, smoking, and singing obscene 
ditties, or wantonly bat deliberately pursuing the 
work of dismemberment. And but a few hours 
before, this had been the palace of the King of the 
Barricades! 

Down we went to fhe cellars, which by this time 





had preferred the plan of enjoying the abstracted 

fluid in the upper and loftier apartments. But such 

was not the view of Monsieur Destripes the butcher, 

or of his friend Pomme-de-terre. These experienced 

bacchanals preferred remaining at headquarters, on 

the principle that the seance ought to be declared 

permanent. Bagsby, as the individual least com- 

petent to enforce order, was called to the chair, and 

seated upon a kilderkin of Bordeaux, with a spigot 

as the emblem of autbority. Then began a scene of 
brutal and undisguised revelry. Casks were tapped 

for a single sample, and their contents allowed to 

run out in streams upon the floor. Bottles were 

smashed in consequence of the exceeding scarcity of 
cork-screws, and the finest vintage of the Cote d’Or 
and of Champagne were poured like water down 
throats hitherto unconscious of any such generous 
beverage. 

I need not dwell upon what followed—indeed I 
could not possibly do justice to the eloquence of M. 
Pomme-de-terre, or the accomplishments of several 
poissardes, who had accompanied us im our expedi- 
tion, and now favored us with sundry erotic ditties, 
popular in the Faubvurg St. Antoine. With these 
ladies Bagsby seemed very popular; indeed, they 
had formed themselves into a sort of body-guard 
around his person. 

Sick of the whole scene, I availed myself of the 
first opportunity to escape trom that tainted atmos- 
phere; and, after traversing most of the state apart- 
ments and several corridors, I found myself in a 
part of the palace which had evidently been oc- 
cupied by some of those who were now fleeing as 
exiles towards a foreign land. The hand of the 
spoiler also had been here, but he was gone. It was 
a@ miserable thing to witness the desolation of these 
apartments. The bed whereon a princess had lain 
the night before, was now tossed and tumbled by 
some rude ruflian, the curtains were torn down, the 
gardes-de-robe broken open, and a hundred articles 
of female apparel and luxury were scattered care- 
lessly upon the floor. The setting sun of February 
gleamed through the broken windows, and rendered 
the heartless work of spoliation more distinct and 
apparent. I picked up one handkerchief, still wet, 
it might be with tears, and on the corner of it was 
embroidered a royal cypher. 

I, who was not an insurgent, almost felt that, in 
penetrating through these rooms, I was doing vio- 
lence to the sanctity of misfortune. Where, on the 
coming night, might rest the head of her who, a 
few hours before, had lain upon that pillow of down? 
For the shelter of what obscure and stifling hut 
might she be forced tu exchange the noble ceiling of 
a palace? This much I had gathered, that all the 
royal family had not succeeded in making their 


A TIGER AND A BOAR COMBAT. 

On a part of the Neilgherry Hills where I was par- 

ticularly fond of hunting, there lived, in 1863, a very 

large and mighty boar. This grand old beast was 80 

cunning that, though my camp was pitched in the 

middle of his favorite haunts, and though my old 

hunting companion, Captain Brine, and I constantly 

met him, we never managed to get a shot. One even- 

ing, after sitting and watching without suocess for 

some time, I got up, leaving myself sufficient light to 

look about me asI strolled home to the camp. See- 

ing Captain Brine coming home, also, I made quietly 

down to meet him at the foot of a large wood, 

through which | knew he would pass. Presently 
he appeared in great excitement, telling me he had 
just met the old boar face to face on the little forest 
path, but that he had wheeled and bolted too quickly 
for him to geta shot. He had just whispered this to 
me when, with tremendous grunts, out by our very 
side, across the mountain stream which ran along 
the edge ofthe wood, bolted the boar, and dashed off 
across a little green bay towards another wing of the 
wood. Instinctively I raised my old Purdey rifle, 
and was in the act of pressing the trigger, when 
there was a sound like distant thunder, a great yel- 
low streak, and in an instant the mountains round 
were echoing and reechoing the grim roars and 
shrieks of a tigress and the boar as they writhed and 
twisted round, over, and under each other in the 
most deadly combat. . 

For a moment, and fora ‘moment only, the boar 
seemed to hold his own, but the fearful strength and 
activity of his foe was far more than a match for his 
desperate courage. In much less time than it takes 
to write this the poor old fellow was over on his back, 
the tigress curled over him, burying her fearful fangs 
in his swartby throat. All this, as I have said, took 
place in a moment, and until now I had been in vain 
trying to get a shot, so mixed up together was the 
struggling mass that I had not been able to distin- 
guish the tigress from the boar. This was my time, and 
as quietly as possible, considering the intense ex- 
citement of the moment, I fired both barrels at the 
tigress. For a second or two she took no notice of 
me, but continued munching and worrying at the 
unfortunate boar’s throat, he squealing all the time 
exactly like a tame pig under the butcher’s hand, a 
weakness I never knew a wild boar guilty of before or 
since. Presently the wounds began to tell, and 
dropping the boar suddenly she slunk back to the 
wood. Just as she got tothe stream, for the first 
time she spied us. 

It was one of the most unpleasant moments I ever 
remember, both barrels unloaded, and the wounded 
and bafiled tiger within twelve yards standing star- 
ing at us in savage astonishment. Brine’s single 





escape. Some of the ladies had been seen, with no 
protectors by their side, shrieking in the midst of 
the crowd; but the cry of woe was that day too gen- 
eral to attract attention, and it seemed that the 
older chivalry. of France had passed away. Where 
was the husband at the hour when the wife was 
struggling in that rout of terror? 

I turned into a side- passage, and opened another 
door. It wasa small room which apparently had 
escaped observation. Everything here bore token 
of the purity of feminine taste. The little bed was 


breviary upon the table, and a crucifix suspended | 
on the wall. The poor young inmate of this place | 
had been also summoned from her sanctuary, never 
more to enter it again. As I came in, a little bird 
in a cage raised a loud twittering, and began to 
beat itself against the wires. The seed-box was 
empty, and the last drop of water had been finished. 
Ina revolution such as this, it is the fate of favorites 
to be neglected. 

The poor thing was perishing of hunger. I had 
no food to give it, but I opened the cage and the 
window, and set it free. With a thrill of joy, it 
darted off to the trees, happier than its mistress, 
now thrown upon the mercy of a rude and selfish 
world. I looked down upon the scene beneath. 
The river was flowing tranquilly to the sea; the 
first breezes of spring were moving through the 
trees, just beginning to burgeon and expand; the 
sun was sinking amidst the golden clouds tranquilly 
—no sign in heaven or earth betokened that on that 
day a mighty monarchy had fallen. The roar of 
Paris was hushed; the work of desolation was over; 
and on the morrow, its first day would dawn upon 
the infant Republic. 

“May Heaven shelter the unfortunate!’ I ex- 
claimed; “and may my native land be long pre- 
served from the visitation of a calamity like this!” 


+ > 





A FreNcH MISTAKE.—While Lamartine was at 
the head of the Provisional Government in France, 
in 1848, there appeared one day in the official jour- 
nal the appointment of “ Citizen David ” to be Con- 
sulat Bremen. A week elapsed, but nobody appeared 
to claim the necessary papers Lamartine was ap- 
plied to for the address of the appointee. After 
racking his memory in vain, he bethougbt bimeelf of 
his memorandum book, on turning to which he sud- 
den!y broke out with, ‘* You rascal, you have madea 
Consul of the great Jewish King.” Sure enough, 
the poet had got his poetical memoranda and his 
business notes mixed together, und bad given the 
name of David instead of that of some person recom- 
mended to him. The mistake was rectified, and the 
next day the announcement appeared, ‘ Citizen 
Marchand is appointed Consul of France at lbremen, 








were tolerably clear, as most of the previous visitors 


vice David called to another position.” 


untouched; there were flowers in the window, a> 


barrel was our only hope. We stood quite still, and 
most truly thankful we were to see. her turn, cr: 83 
| the stream, and bound into the wood, Brine sending 
his bullet after her to quicken ber pace, a proceed- 
| ing which we have often doubted the wisdom of 
since. Upon looking round for the dead boar, as we 
thought, what was our amazement, not asign of him 
was to be seen. He had managed to get off to die, I 
fear, a lingering death, for we never saw him again, 
The next morning, as svon as it was light, we were 
| off to look for the tigress. We found blood at once; 
following this it led us straigi to some very wild 
| rocks, and here we lost it. We never found her, but 
four cubs that I saw feeding on a dead buffalo some 
days afterwards most probably belonged to her. Had 
I not interfered I have nodoubtin a few minutes 
she would have killed the buar, and as he was really 
an unusually large and powerful beast, and she any- 
thing but what I call a large tigress, it shows what 
perfect masters the large carnivorous beasts are of 
the work they are designed to perform in nature 
when they are in earnest. 








AN OLD BEAU. . 


If men sneer, as our habit is, at the artifice of an 
old beauty, at her paint, perfumes, ringlets; at those 
innumerable, and to us unknown stratagems with 
which she is said to remedy the ravages of time and 
reconstruct the charms whereof years have bereft 
ber; the ladies, it is to be presumed, are not on their 
side altogether ignorant that men are vain as well as 
they, and that the toilets of old bucks are to the full 
elaborate as theirown. How is it that old Blush- 
ington keeps that constant rosetint on his cheeks; 
and where does old Blondel get the preparation 
which makes his silver hair for golden? Have you 
ever seen Lord Hotspur get off his horse when he 
thinks nobody is looking? Taken out of his stirrups 
his shiny boots can hardly totter up the steps of the 
Hotspur House. He is a dashing young nobleman 
still as you age the back of him in Rotten Row; when 
you behold him on foot, what an old, old fellow? Did 
you ever form to yourself any idea of Dick Lacey 
(Dick has been Dick these sixty years), ina natural 
state, and without his stays? All these men are ob- 
jects whom the observer of human life and manners 
may contemplate with as much profit as the most 
elderly Belgravian Venus, or inveterate May-fair 
Jezebel. An old reprobate daddy-long-legs, who has 
never said his prayers (except in public) these fifty 
years; an old buck who still clings toas many habits 
of youth as his feeble grasp of health can hold by; 
who has given up the bottle, but sits with young 
fellows over it, and tells naughty stories upon toast 
and water—such an old fellow, I say, ifany parson in 
Pimlico or St. James were to order the beadles t» 
bring him into the middle aisle, and there preach 
about hin to the congregation, could be turned toa 
wholesome use for once in his life. 
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SEVERAL PHINGS. 

Sermon writing has become quite a business in 
England, and sermons for all occasions are advertised 
in the papers for the benefit of lazy or incompetent 
clergymen. And these sermons have found so wide a 
market, that some of the more conscientious editors 
refuse to advertise them, regarding it as a wrong 
done to the people to whom they are to be preached. 
We cannot see wherein such great injury lies. If 
the words preached are the truth, they will have the 
effect of the truth, as much as though written by the 
gravest minister that ever wore gown, and there is 
more likelihood of obtaining truth under the elimin- 
ation of a fresh mind, as we get fresher and brighter 
views in travel, of old familiar scenes, if seen though 
new eyes and described by anew hand. There is an 
insincerity in it, however, that b ings the “cloth” 
into disrepute, showing preaching to be a mere 
trade, without any real wish to do anything for bet- 
tering the world. To preach a purchased sermon 
and thus get over the requirements of a loathed posi- 
tion is the most that many of them do, and the peo- 
ple, understanding this, look atter their own spiritual 
instruction and think out problems that present 
themselves. Thus the churches in England are com- 
plained of as being thinly attended. Besides the ser- 
mons that are advertised, a periodical is announced, 
and soon to be published, to contain the newest and 
freshest sermons fof circulation among the clergy! 
This seems to us considerably brazen, and we have 
to see whether the proposition is successful. We 
think the possession of the recent volumes of H. W. 
Beecher’s sermons would be invaluable there under 
the circumstances. 





Monuments and decorations are appropriate recog- 
nitions of the soldiers who fellin the battles of the 
Union, and the setting apart a national day for the 
service of decorating graves is an excellent idea, 
There is something poetical as well as patriotic in the 
act, and touching as it does the better feeling of all, 
there is a spontaneity in the sacrament, and a gen- 
eral interest in it that makes it worthy the ones who 
are honored, and reacts upon those who wuuld honor 
them. And, more than all, this last should be the 
wiah of every one; indeed, the perpetuity of the 
sacrament will depend upon this reaction, for with- 
out the heart in it, all that may be done will be but 
hypocritical pretence. What the brave men have 
done should be remembered, and as far as possible 
taken into the life; the nature of their sacritice will 
be appreciated just as far as the same patriotism and 
the same devotion exists in those whom they died to 
benefit, and when this feeling wanes, the service will 
become a weary one. The dead cannot be benefited 
by floral offerings, but the living can be. Their pa- 
triotism may be quickened, their sympathy enlarged, 
their faith strengthened, by the sacrifice that 
prompts the honor of dead valor. And ®t is in tais 
way that men live, after they have ceased to act here. 
The good men do lives after them, the virtues they 
illustrated quicken kindred qualities in those they 
leave behind, and thus the generation bebind im- 
presses that which is to follow, and the influence of 
worth has no limit. Among the dead, remembered, 
are many whose names are consecrated by nothing 
but the fact of their dying, and a glorious thought itis 
that such can by their martyrdom take place among 
those that a nation deplores. Their living record is 
forgotten in the ray that shoots from their fame, 
dead. As long as this sacrifice is sincerely observed 
we may have hope for the republic our heroes died 
to save, and hope for humanity in the prompting it 
gives to care for those dear ones they in dying left 
bebind them. 

There is a flurry of agitation at the present mo- 





ment which seems to point out a new direction for 
parties, that, having settled the m»tier of slavery and 
determined a plan of reconstruction, need some new 
elemer t to found fu ure action upon. This will bea 
new ¢ffort—made many times before, but not with 
the present importance—to equalize legislation, 
which now threatens, as it is assuined, to make the 
rich man richer and the poor poorer; also to fix the 
status of labor, and see that it, twinned with capital, 
has equal advantage with capitel, and the scope of 
law and justice. Hence we have through the coun- 
try the formation of Reform Leagues and Working- 
men’s Leagues—the former represet. ting capital, the 
latter representing labor—both working for nearly 
the sameend. To belp these along into available 
strength, is the recent statement by Mr. Wells, in 
reply to Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania, wherein he gives 
the difference per centum betwixt the increase in the 
expense of living and the price of labor, which shows 
a wide disparity. The decision against the laborers 
on the public works, refusing to allow them ten 
hours pay for eight hours work is also a feature that 
is resting hard in the breast of the laborer, and alto- 
gethera formidable front is reared against legislation 
for the benefit of rich capitalists. How far they may 
cohere and consclidate remains to be seen, but at 
present the movement seems bealthy and vigorous. 
Hitherto jealousies among the actors in labor move- 
roents, and a preponderating attraction as partisans, 
have tended to destroy what might have been a real 
power. It has been the same the worli over, and 
»ll vaporing before an election has been | ughed at 
by those who knew that at the first swing of the party 
rattle labor would fall into the line, leaving principles 
and candidates out in the culd. Under present ans- 
pices, sustained measurably by capital itself, it nay 
do sumething unless it quarrels with the hand that 
would benetit it. What the whole will amount to we 
shall see, and therefore wait. 





The Independent order of Odd Fellows, that cele- 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary on the 26th 
ult., shows great vigor and power as a benevolent 
institution, and is doing great good in tbe land as an 
ameliorator of human suffering and want. The order 
is numbered now by hundreds of thousands, and 
there is scarcely a hamlet in the land that has not at 
least one of these associations. Its forms of organ- 
ization and of initiation are secret, but its objects 
and results are seen and known in the diffusion of 
benevolence and charity, which, as the old ritual had 
it, ‘nobody can deny.’’ We have not the figures by 
us of the amount the order has bestowed in charities 
since its organization—it is summed up by millions 
—buat the Massachusetts branch of it, during the 
year 1868, expended $17,982 for the benefit of its 
members. Those who are called to meet death, sick- 
ness and want, tind in the fraternity a benevolent 
aid. Among the items was $3 08.88 fur the relief of 
widowed families, and it can readily be conceived 
what an amount of comfort this bas conferred. The 
order admits of nothing sectarian nor partisan in its 
deliberations, and moral qualifications alone can pro- 
cure admission, yet it is bitterly opposed by many 
very good people, who see hidden beneath its benevo- 
lent pretensions a cloven foot and tail. This is very 
upjust, but opposition to it is as futile as was Sidney 
Smith’s Mrs. Partington’s attempt to mop back the 
Atlantic when it tlowed into her kitchen. 

The following is the National Ode sung at the cele- 
bration by the U. S. Grand Lodge, at Philadelpbia, 
on the above occasion, in the presence of 20,000 Old 
Fellows. By telegraph we learn tuat it Was sung by 
a chorus ofa hundred voices: . 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


RAR en nr 


BY BRO B P. SHILLABER. 


Let the glad anthem ring! 

Hither bright offerings bring, 
Crowning this day— 

Day of our Order’s pride, 

Day when our natal tide, 

First on its mission wide, 
Took its blest way. 


Feebly its course began, 

Bearing good-will to man— 
Earnest but slow; 

Angels its errand knew, 

Smiled on its purpose true, 

And Heaven's own rain and dew 
Made it o’erflow. 


Now, with an increase grand, 

Outspread o’er ali the land, 
Potent for gocd, 

Friendship admits its sway, 

Love cheers it with its ray, 

Truth’s beacon points its way 
To plenitude. 


On, neath our flag unrolled, 
Marches an army bold, 

Zealous and strong; 
Eager the war to wage 
Where Want and Suffering rage, 
Man’s sorrows to assuage, 

And fight the Wrong. 


God of our hope and trust! 
To thee the tribute just 

We grateful pay: 
Thou wast our early friend, 
Thou didst our youth defend, 
Be thou, until the end, 

Our guide and stay. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





SprixG Fasni0ns —In spite of the peculiarly un- 
favorable weather, new dresses and bonnets are 
visible everywhere. Fancy toilets are still the order 
of the day. and we are very far from the simpilicity 
which every one preaches, but which po one seems in 
a hurry to pat into practice. Dresses are more work- 
ed, and even higher behind than they were last 
season. The tournures are reaching gigantic pro- 
portions. Tall and thin ladies make themselves 
light, elastic, delightful figures; but the stouter 
ones! The fashions of the day are certainly not to 
their advantage. Short cestumes do not suit them 
and they lock a thousand times more elegant in a 
long sweeping dress. Bat the fushion will not allow 
them to wear a long dress in the street, though they 
can indulge fully in the evening with their toilette de 
bal. Ribbons are very much in fashion; and, in 
trutb, what is prettier or fresher looking? Small 
flonnces will be worn balf-way down the skirt with 
paniers joining the flounces. Tight-fitting jackets 
in thick silk and cashmere are also much worn, and 
they are exceedingly useful, as they can be worn 
with a skirt of almcst any shade. Birds and aigrettes 
are the fashionable ornaments for bonnets, which 
are of the same shape as last month. Tortoise-shell 
combs are used by every one, and as the bonnets do 
not reach far‘on the back of the head, they allow of 
a@ sort of extra coiffare, which looks very pretty. 
With the littie bird’s-nests, wreaths of flowers, fruit, 
etc., which are now used for the ornament of a bon- 
net, it is impossible to wear silver or gold hair-combs. 
Tortoixe-shell alone, by its sinplicity and elegance, 
is admissible. 


Has SPELLS.—A New Orleans woman bad her 
eloping daughterand unwelcome son-in-law brought 
before the recorder for separation. She was inform- 
ed that it couldn’t bedone. The old lady surveyed 
the happy couple for a moment, and then shaking 
her head disconsolately, said, ** Judge, that girl aint 
fit to be married, she has spells!” ‘Has what?” 
exclaimed the judge. ‘“* Why, you see judge—” but 
before the lady could proceed the daughter sprung 
to her feet and said, ‘* Motber, there aint no use in 
saying any more, I’m married, and if I aint fit, I’d 
like to see the girl whv is!’’ 


A FASHIONABLE TOILET.—A Paris correspondent 
describes a fashionable lady after her dinner toilet: 
—The marqzaice is blonde; she is powdered with iris, 
and not enough to make her tresses white, but hazy. 
A diadem of va iegated tulips bend their flexible 
stems above her forehead; a train of yellow satin 
under a white satin Ale1g on panier adds consider- 
able height to ber stature. The panier is looped with 
tulips; the yellow satin shoes have lace r-settes on 
the instep. A Florentine necklace of enamel medal- 
lions encircles the throat. The earrings are medal- 
lions pended on chains to match. Tue fan is of 
white lace monnted on perforated mother of pearl. 
The operacloak is white lace over yellow satin lining, 
with very wide, open magician sleeves and white 
lace hood. It is trimmed all round with swans’ 
down. 





SpriInG HAtTs.— Straw hats are to be worn pointed 
towards the forehead, and this season’s favorite is the 
poppy trail, with black or blue velvet bow on the 
summit of the head. The harebell, in mauve and 
yellow primrose, is suitable for young ladies. The 
Malconteut hat is a favorite; it lends a pout to coral 
lips. It is made of gray straw, a narrow oval crown 
brim turved up on one side only, with a bow of gray 
satin. It is trimmed with a long ostrich gray feather 
laid back over the crown. 


WASHINGTON LIFE.—Hannah Tyler has been tell- 
ing more tales. She says ot her tellow-clerks:—‘* My 
observation bas shown me that any simpering girl 
can wheedle more favors from her superiors by one 
shake of her curls than aconscientious man could 
obtain by a year’s diligent labor. It is not my inten- 
tion to ba personal. But every one in Washington 
knows that the rule is, it clerks are absent trom 
their desks, except when on leave, a corresponding 
deduction is made from their pay. A married lady 
sits within speaking distance as I pen this paragraph, 
who remained at home for more than a year, and 
drew $75 per month for the entire period.’’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Edwin Booth will 
be married in June.——A lady in Detroit has ob- 
tained a divorce because ber husband used unkind 
Janguage to her and compelled her to black bis 
bvots.——The fashionable male wedding costume is 
called the renaissance.——An unpleasant fellow in 
San Francisco took a revenge of jealousy by biting off 
a@ woman’s lip, and what is worse, carrying off the 
piece.——Girls of the period can tind nice parasols in, 
New York for $200 apieve.——Gossip has it that 
Nilsson is to marry the Duke de Massa ——An octo- 
genarian Englishman tried to marry a widow of 
some 60 years, a few weeks ago, but his denzhter, a 
maiden of half a century, saw him on bié way to the 
charch, pursued, caught him and brought him home. 
He succeeded in effecting an elopement and mar- 
riage the next day.——It has become tashionable for 
Parisian ladies to wear wigs made of floss silk.—— 
Vistoria has found husbands for all but one of her 
daughters. ~ 





MELANCHOLY MEN. 


A frequent species of melancholy man is the indi- 
vidual who is given to permitting his utterance to be 
choked by tears, as a certain novelist would say. He 
is often a great scoundrel—his tears serve him as re- 
ligion serves the devout man. We heard a story once 
ot such a man, which, whether new or old, is worth 
repeating. A mournful geutieman called upon his 
uncle, and told bim he was in great distress. 
** What’s the matter now?” inquired the uncle. The 
mournfal gentleman then told him. He owed a lot of 
money. On his honor he had not been extravagant 
—had only gone in debt for bare necessaries; but—he 
owed this money, and he could not pay it. What 
should he do? Here be burst into tears. “ What 
are you crying for?” cried the uncle. “ You fool! 
don’t you cry—let your creditors cry.” The melan- 
choly man, with an alacrity at tears, is to be reso- 
lutely distrusted. He is generally a borrower, and is 
wonderfully ingenious in the invention of stories of 
sufferings and of wrongs. He lives upon his face. It 
is his only capital; consequently he never lays it 
aside when out of his own home. The truth is, he 
never knows when he may not run against one of his 
creditors; and it would ruin him to be met looking 
cheerful. A fellow, however, whose business is mel- 
ancholy is rather to be laughed at than disliked. His 
is not the depressing mournfulness against which we 
inveigh. The vicious melancholy ia chiefly the reli- 
gious; then follows the social melancholy, which sits 
at your table and kills the rising joke, obstructs the 
impulse to laughter, and, by dint of the ¢xercise of 
absolute forlornness, colers the most ordinary 
thoughts of those with whom it comes in contact 
with the sombre hue of death and misery. Yet we 
have no pity for any man who allows bimseif to be so 
influenced. He that is not sufficiéntly master of 
hiwself to spurn aside the melancholy that inter- 
poses itself between him and all the sunlight a 
beneficent Heaven has to cfter, does not deserve to be 
@ partner in the blessing of warmth and the glory ot 
cheerfulness. 





PROPOSALS WANTED —A racy correspondent ex- 
tends an invitation to the fair sex to send in proposals, 
giving the following specifications: 

“The undersigned, feeling the need of some one to 

find fault with and grumble at when business muat- 
ters go wrong, and being lonely, with no one to hate 
him, and having arrived at the proper age, has, 
therefore, now determined to ‘come out!’ Sealed 
proposals will be received until twelve o’clock, P. M., 
on the 31st December, 1869. Applicants must possess 
beauty, or its equivalent in currency. She mast not 
chew gum; nor frequent sewing-circles; nor go 
around begging for charitable purposes; nor trade 
off my clothes to wandering Italians for flower- vases ; 
nor borrow money from my vest-pockets while I 
sleep. She must believe in sudden attacks of chills, 
and make some allowance for their effects upon the 
nervous system. When ber ‘o/d bear’ comes home 
frcm a ‘ few friends,’ rather affectionate, she must 
not take advar tage of bis state, and wheedle him in- 
to trips to watering-places. And, abvve all, she 
must not on such occasions put ipecac into the tea 
she prescribes for his ‘ poor head.’ A lady possessing 
the foregoing qualifications, positive and negative, 
can hear of something to her advantage by address- 
ing the undersigned, enclosing a stamp. All pro- 
posals must be accompanied with satistactory evidence 
of the ability of the applicant to support a husband 
in the style to which he has been accustomed.” 





A FRENCH DODGE.~A dealer in dry goods in 
Paris lately engaged the services of several well- 
dressed ladies, who promenaded near his store, and 
when they saw any lady looking into the window, 
two of them approached, and exclaimed, “ O, isn’t it 
sweet!’ or, “ How cheap! Let us go in and buy it!” 
What a French shopkeeper doesn’t know of tricks of 
trade, isu’t worth knowing.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NorTrFs, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE Book OF PSALMS. By Albert Barnes 
Iu Three Volumes. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 

This exceedingly valuable book is just completed, 
and should be found in every religious library, and 
indeed wherever the Pealms are read. The notes 
are in Dr. Barves’s clear and forciblestyle, and aid to 
clear up many obscure passages. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY: or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ecdivg. By the Author of “ Gay Livingstone, 
ete., etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A very excellent story, by a very gifted author. 

For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Ir 1s NEVER Too LATE TO MEND. A Matter-of- 
Fact Komance. By Charles Reade, autbor of 
“Hard Cash,” etc. New York: Harper & 
Brethers. 


A cheap elition of this spirited novel, for sale by 
A. Wiltiams & Co. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE for May has already made 
its appearance, with its usurl interesting table of 
contents of tventy eight articles. There are but few 
to-be-continued stories in this Magsezine, and hence 
each number is nearly complete in itself, and vet the 
whole forms a very desirabie ann: 1 volume. Term*, 
$1.50 per year; seven copies tur $9.00; thirteen copies 
$15 00, or $1 20 tor each cozy, + Lere twelve or more 
are taken, with one cupy grati« for each club of 
twelve. 63 Congress street, Boston. —Waterford 
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THE SPRING IS HERE AGAIN. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


The spring is here again, my mother! 
Along the smiling land 

A trail of light and gladness runneth 
From beauty‘s golden strand; 

A pure and subtly sweet reminder 
Of cays that Heaven once gave, 

With thee and thy dear love, my mother, 
But now thou'rt in the grave. 


O, canst thou hear me tell thee, mother, 
How the new, tender grass 

Is spreading in a rich-hued carpet 
Where her light footsteps pass ? 

Earth's myriad germs with new life throbbing, 
Write with enchanted pen 

Their snow-bound dreams—not all unconscious 
Their hidden sleep hath been. 


The lilacs toward the southwest looking, 
Over the railing lean, 

And in the warming light thrust shyly 
Their spicy buds of green. 

And down-list closely, darling mother— 
Anear the myrtle bed, 

Thine own loved flower, the gentle daffy, 
Lifts up her golden head. 


And far adown the pleasant meadow, 
Where alder tassels droop, 

The brooklet and the blackbirds chatter, 
Ferns to the waters stoop; 

And the old elm-tree’s guarded hollow, 
The bluebird in and out 

Flits, warbling, as to mystic numbers, 
In all the air about. 


Wherever Spring in gladness walketh, 
In garden or on moor, 
Where splendor shining garments traileth, 
Or with the humble poor; 
Amid the solitudes of nature, 
Afar on mountain peaks, 
Or in the low and quiet valley, 
Her life-fraught words she speaks. 


And when with prayer-like hush she passes 
Where our beloved are lain, 

There falleth from her uttcranée holy 
A silvery refrain. 

Her soothing ministries awaken 
A treasury of thought, 

Breathing to saddened hearts such comfort, 
As human lips may not. 


O, would that I could know, my mother, 
If to these words of mine, 

Listening, in the chair beside me, 
Unseen thou dost recline. 

When Spring unrolls her scroll of promise 
To the rejoicing day, 

Thou seem'‘st so near me, gentie mother, 
And yet so far away! 


O, would that from thy spring of gladness, 
Afar, beyond all reach 

Of earthly pain, or hint of sadness, 
Might float some silvery speech— 

Some sweet outlay of words, conveying 
Thy heaven-toned replies! 

A mother's voice! what could so render 
The language of the skies ? 


sand times nicer! She had hoped it would rain; of 
all things in the world she liked best to be out in a 
warm spring shower. She was sorry that she was 
too old to run out in the wet with bare feet.” 

Ruth laughed. “As though Jennie would ever 
get too old to do anything that she pleased.” 

Jennie shook her head gravely. “Ruth was mis- 
taken; sho had been getting very old lately. She 
had learned so much, so very much of the world in 
the last three months! Indeed, she didn’t know 
whom she could trust or believe any more.” 

“Such a state of things wouldn’t last always. 
Somebody would come to her—” 

**He had come and gone,” Jennie interrupted, 
“and had taken his bugle with him—her dear, good | 
*Renzo! Rath had never heard him play? Well, | 
then, she might listen.” 

So saying, the merry soul sat up straight in her 
chair, threw back her head and opened wide her 
mouth, and then such a series of toots as she gave 
vent to! Away up her voive went, as if climbing a 
ladder to get to the higher notes, and then away 
down with such groans and bleats as would have 
frightened an outside listener. 

“She had to do that every morning for Henry to 
keep her ‘sperits’ up!’’ she said, as she finished. 
“Dear old Henry!” Ruth thought. How she 
would like to see her ugly face that moment. 

Then the conversation ran upon that ebony indi- 
vilual tor awhile. Duck had played some naughty 
game upon her that morning while they were at 
breakfast. She usuatly floundered around in a huge 
pair of variegated slippers when she first got up, 
changing them about mealtime for tidy boots. When 
she crowded her feet into them, preparatory to tak- 
ing in breakfast, she was met by three or four mice 
that scrambled over her ankles, ran over her dress, 
and “cut up” generally, to use her own term. 
Henry raised such a noise that Mrs. Ainslee had to 
go down and quiet her. ‘ She dun felt mice all over 
her,” she said, hopping up and down, as if to shake 
them off. It was so very funny! but for it there was 
a terrible punishment in store for Duck. ‘She was 
just gwine to hang him up by his long heels till he 
lern’t how to treat decent pussons!”’ 

While Jennie sat by the window, busying herself 
with some light needlework for Ruth, she saw a form 
that was strangely familiar to her pass down the 
road. Her first impulse was to cry out with surprise, 
but something, she knew not what, checked her. 
She grew suddenly so weak and trembling that she 
had to lay her work in her lap because she could not 
guide her needle. What it meant she did not know. 
There was certainly nothing strange in what she 
saw—nothing to so affect her. Still she sat watch- 
ing, she did not know for what, unless it was the 
returning of the figure which she had seen. 

Rath went to the kitchen to overlook the early 
dinner which Chris had promised to return to. The 
mist had begun to lift up a little, and the sunshine, 
warm and bright, stole out, as if to redeem its prom- 
ise of the morning. Altogether, things had taken a 
turn for the better, anil the young wife grew cheery 
and light of heart. When the dinner was ready, she 
sat down by Jennie and watched for the coming of 
ler husband; but he came not. Oae o’clock came 
an! went; two passsd, and the hour-hand of the lit- 
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Srom September to May. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 





CHAPTER X. 
A CRIME. 


HE morning of the scene at the 
Lancasters, which ends our last 
chapter, was dark and gloomy 
in the home below. Chris Car- 
rington breakfasted from a sin- 
gle cup of coffee in silence, 
kissed his wife, said something 
about coming home to an early 
dinner, and was gone. When 
she was left by herself, Ruth 
sat down and had a good cry, 
and then tried to busy herself 
at her sewing. She drew her 
willow workstand to her side, 
wound up her spools, smoothed 
out embroidery silks and floss, 
took a stitch or two in a bit of 
ruffling, and gave up discouraged. She had no heart 
in it. The day had dawned clear and bright, but 
800n grew shadowy and damp. There was a dash of 
April rain, a few moments of sunshine, then clouds 
and darkness again. 

While Ruth was wandering about restlessly from 
room to room, Jennie Gray came. ° 

“Something had sent her; she didn’t know what 
it was,” she said, cheerily. “She had to run away 
from—father.”” 

Her face got heated over the word, for Ruth was 
watching her with curious eyes. 

“ Didn’t he want her to come?” 

“O yes, but not on foot. He wanted her to take 





tle timepi circled round to three, and stiil no signs 


ning parallel with it, was an old road not often used 


there was a belt of trees and underbrush, hiding it 
almost completely from view. 


She gained the fence and looked up and down the 
| Yoad, but could see noone. She thought as she lis- 
, tened she could hear some one speaking in suppressed 
tones; but the wind took the sound in another direc- 
tion, and she was not certain. A few rods beyond 
the highway which she was overlooking, and run- 


now-a-days. People went by it to water their horses, 
for it ran directly across the ravine. On either side 


Towards this spot Ruth looked anxiously, expect- 
ing every moment tw see Chris strike out from it into 
the main highway. She did not stop to consider that 
he could have no business in that direction; she was 
led on by an impulse which was too swift for reason. 
She waited a little while, and then unlocked a gate 
at one corner of the enclosure, and gained the road. 
As she did this, she was sure that she heard some 
one speak, a little way off. She glanced up and 
down, and then went forward and gained a partially- 
protected spot, where she could overlook the ravine 
below. 

One look told her why she had been down there. 
Standing by his horse, with one hand across the bri- 
dle, was Mr. Lancaster. The animal had been drink- 
ing, and now stood pawing the wet earth with 
impatient feet. Near at hand was Chris, eyeing his 
companion with eager, hungry koks. His lips were 
white with suppressed anger; but Mr. Lancaster was 
cool, aggravating and defiant. Ruth’s heart stood 
still. What did it mean? What were they doing 
there? 

“TI can’t help you, Carrington. Your offer is good 
enough, but the thing isn’t in my hands,” Lancaster 
said, with a leer. 

‘You know, when you say that, that you lie!” 
Chris said, in low, clear tones. “ There is no other 
word for it.” 

“A pleasant return for a favor!’ Lancaster an- 
swered, coolly. 

“ And, more than that, sir,” Chris continued, “ you 
know perfectly well that for some hellish purpose of 
your own you lured me into this thing. Can you 
deny it?” 

Lancaster laughed. His smile was, at best, a re- 
volting spectacle. Now it was fiendish. 

**You were of age, certainly. But you had the 
advantage of me in personal attractions, and I had to 
do something to bring you down a little.” 

** You own it, then?” growled Chris, 

‘Why not? There are no witnesses about. You 
were ahead of me a long way in love matters, don’t 
you know?” 

* Coward!” Carrington said. 
to kill you!” 

Ruth leaned forward, white with fear. She saw 
that Chris’s hands were tightly clenched, and that 
he gnawed bis lipin rage. Just then his words came 
to her with terrible force, “1t would be doing the 
world good service to put Lancaster out of the way!” 
She tried to scream, but her lips worked convulsively 
and gave out nosound. She would have fied from 
the spot, but some dreadful tascination held her 
there. 

‘* Supposing you try it?” she heard Lancaster hiss. 

“The game is too small to stain my hands with,” 
Carringtcn answered, working his fiugers nervously. 


“Somebody ought 





of Mr. Carrington. 

“If you will keep house, Jennie,” Ruth said, at 
last, ‘I will run down the garden to the road «nd 
look. I often meet him down there by that clump of 
trees in the ravine. It’s a pretty spot in pleasant 
weather. I’m 80 afraid something has happened!” 

**Can’t I go with yon?” Jennie asked. 

“ Not for the world! I’m atraid the grass is wet, 
and there is no use in your going.” 

“ Just because you’re afraid I’ll see you kiss him! 


shine always, Ruth. Thinking about it tue other 
day, I actually made a verse.” 

* You did such a thing as that, Jennie Ainslee? If 
you were not of age, l’d notity your guardian. 
Verse-making is a species of insanity—but let me 
hear it.” 

* Dickens reading Dickens,” laughed Jennie. 
* Listen: 

* Alas! the honeymoon of love 
Is like unto one’s nose; 
Although it may not end in smoke, 
It often ends in blows!"’ 


“* My dear, that is very wicked; how could you?” 
Ruth said, with mock solemnity. ‘I am going now; 
make another verse while I am gone. I shall cer- 
tainly tell this to Chris.” 

«My muse can’t be trotted out to order,” Jennie 
answered, assuming a consequential dignity. 

Ruth threw a cloak of blue and white zephyr about 
her shoulders, and started. It was still cloudy with- 
out, and a brisk breeze was blowing from the south. 
She tbought, as she ran lightly along, of something 
Chris had told her the night before, about May- 
flowers; how when he was a little boy be used to 
begin to search for them in April, and was so happy 
when he could find a pretty pink blossom nestled 
down among the leaves. That was in New England. 
Here in the West no one knew anything of them ; but 
some spring he would take her to the old home 
where he was born, and show her the very places 
where he used to search with his sisters for arbutus 
blossoms—provided everything had not changed s0 
that he could not find them. And Rath sighed soit- 
ly to herself, thinking how rapidly changes come 
about in this world. As if sympathizing with her 





the carriage. As though walking were not a thou- 




















thought, the sun went behind a cloud, and, every- 
thing changed instantly. 


Lancaster leaned forward and said something in a 


moments before, and as she had done, looked down 
into the ravine below. Bah! she could have struck 
herself when she saw Mr. Lancaster standing there 
by his horse, evidently trying to mend a broken 
bridle. She saw it all plainly enough then. Mr. 
Carrington and her husband had been having a scene 
there, and the pretty wife had been frightened nearly 
out of her wits, overlooking it. eis 

‘* The little weak simpleton! She should like to 
see them have a bloody fight of it, and, in the end 
exterminate each other, She did not know which of 
the two she hated most!” 

With this thought, she drew an impatient rein, 
and went galloping towards home. 

In the meantime, Ruth Carrington, more crazy 
than sane, and as white as a ghost, appeared before 
Jennie Gray. 

* I’ve perpetrated another verse,” the girl said, as 
the door opened; but seeing the terrified face rilenced 
her instantly. ‘‘ What is it?” she asked, directing 
Ruth’s faltering steps to a lounge near by. ‘ 
Rath opened her lips to tell her, and then, with a 
moan, dropped her face in her bands. What! tell of 
her own husband’s guilt? convict him by a careless 
word? No, no, that would never do. It would get 
out soon enough; all the world would know it soon; 
but it was her duty to protect the secret to the last. 
She must, she would be strong! By God’s help, she 
would not betray him! 

She raised her face, and with a mighty effort con- 
trolled herself. 

“Don’t laugh at me, Jennie, but I got a fright 
down there,” she said, in an even voice. ‘ Don’t 
tell Chris of it, please; he—be might laugh at me,” 

““Why, what was it? Why didn’t you scream? I 
always do when I am scared. Was it a sneke?”’ 

“A dreadful snake!” Ruth echoed, shuddering. 

“T’m glad it didn’t bite you.” - 

**Soam 1; but don’t talk about it now, dear. 1 
oughtn’t to think about it—I must not.”. 

** Well, well,’ Jennie said, soothingly, “ not anoth- 
er word, then. There's Mr. Carrington; he will do 
better than I can. I’ll go out and see if there’s any- 
thing left of the dinner. It must be nearly all dried 
up.” 

Ruth was leaning back on the lounge with closed 
eyes, when her husband came into the room. She. 
did not dare to look into his face. She even dreaded 
to hear him speak. He laid a cool band on her 
forehead. At the touch, a faint shudder thrilled her. 

** You.came home too fast,” he said. ‘I saw you 
running like the wind. What was the matter?”’ 

Such a question from him! How could she 
it? “I was trightened,”’ she said, simply, opening 
her eyes widely upon him as she spoke. 

He sat down berile her, with a strange (to her) 
expression on his face. Had she been listening down 
there?” he wondered. Was that what had fright- 
ened her 80? . 

“TI cannot think what should tronble you,” he 
said, slowly, reaching out his hand to her. 

She drew back from him; she could not bear the . 
weight of bis finger upon her, she thought, 

** You are nervous, Ruth,” he said, gravely, as ifa 
little hurt. ‘‘1’m sure I do not understand you.” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon his face, to read his 
thoughts, and «Il the time it seemed to her that her 
heart was bursting. O, that she could die, then and 
there! that she had died with her mother, and not 





low voice. Ruth coul1 not tell what it was, but she 
heard her own name distinctly spoken. In answer 
thereto Carrington’s eyes blazed like flames. There 
was a low, desperate growl of anger, an upraised 
hand, and then Ruth broke the spell that bound her, 
and with her hands pressed closely over her ears, 
ran swiftly from the spot. As she ggined the road, 
‘she met Mrs. Lancaster, in velvet hat and habit, 

pacing slowly forward on her glossy bay mare. She 


| many thoughts darted through her mind, compressed 
| into so smell @ compass of time, that she thought 
| she was going mad. 

My lady looked the white face over without a word, 
, glavced a little irquisitively towards the spot from 
| which she had made her appearance, and rode on. 
‘It was a little odd, she thought. Was the devoted 


Had she stepped upou a snake, that she was so terri- 
tiei? ‘The idea pieased her. She laughed a little to 


Mrs. Carrington in the future. Tuink of it—a child 
marked by a snake! She turned in ber saddle to 
look atter the little flying tigure that had crossed 
her path; as she did so, she saw Chris Carrington 
gain the road, and stand for a moment, hat in band, 
as though undecided which way to turn. ‘“ Very 
odd!” again thought Mrs. Lancaster. “If she was 
in the least curious, she would go back and try to 
learn what it all meant. As it was, there was too 
much trouble in it. Nothing would tempt her to it 
but the hope of looking Carrington’s worried face 
over. She would like him to feel just how deep her 
revenge was, and how much, how very much she 
was enjoying it.” 
a well-known figure, going like the wind before him, 
did not wait for Mrs. Laxcaster’s inspection, but 
hurried on in the directiongf home. 

** Infatuated fool!’? the lady said, under her breath, 
and drew rein on her horse. “I will go back. Some- 
thing inspires me to go.” 

Ste wheeled her horse about, and retraced her 
steps slowly. 


“A little like spying,” she thought. But she was 





honor. She gained the spot where Rath stood a few 


wife out there waitiug for the return of her husband? | 


herself, thinking how such an accident, at such a 
time, might bring a world of misturtune to Mr. and | 


But Carrington, catching sight of 


not at all squeamish now-a-days upon pvints of 


| lived to such terrible, terrible suffering! How would 
| it end? What would come of it? She saw despair- 
‘ ing days and nights ahead; the clamor of the crowd, 
‘the horrified cry of the people, came to her ears, 
_ She-felt the rigor of the law, the stern justice that 
| could not be stayed from its course, and yet further 
' ahead, the felon’s cell and the gallows loomed up 
before her. 
“What is it, Ruth?” Carrington asked, startled, 


O, the brilliancy of honeymoons! If they’d only , looked into her face with wild, imploring eyer. So as he looked into her wild eyes. 


‘For the love of God, do not ask me such a ques- 
tion!” she cried. ‘‘Have mercy on me! No, no,” 
as he tried to take her in his arms, ‘‘not that. I 
shall be b tter left to myself. Do not touch me!” 

fle sat down beside her without a word. 

How that night was passed by the poor creature I 
; cannot tell. I only know that it wore away at last, 
and that the morning found Chris Carrington watch- 
ing the troubled s!umbers of bis wife as tenderly as if 
she were a little child. That taunting morning, 
clear, sweet and suvny, with a smell of damp leaves 
in its breath, and full-voiced with the song of birds! 

Agnes Lancaster went home from her afternoon 
ride to make ready for a little sociable. It was to be 
an exquisite affair, touched «ff with tableaux and 
music, and ended at last by a supper. To some peo- 
ple, Mrs. Lancaster’s little purties would have loomed 
up large entertainments; but she made very light of 
them. ‘This only differed from many others that she 
had given that season, inasmuch as it was intended 
as a compliment to some lion of society who was 
sojourning in the city for a few weeks. 

Mr. Lancaster bad been duly informed of his wife’s 
hospitable intentions the day before, and asked to be 
at home at an early hour. I think a few words had 
passed between them concerning it; but there was 
no outbreak worthy of mention. The amiable hus- 
band only insinuated that there might be more 
profitable employment for a wife than the looking- 
up of men of pleasure! 

Still the night came, and with it the exquisite 
crowd, smiling and fawning. The handsome gentle- 
man who was 8° honored by Mrs. Lancaster made his 
appearance at an early hour, and gathered unto 
himself, as if by right, a harvest of smiles, tender 
glances, and soft, pretty speeches. Mrs. Agnes 
moved about, resplendent in a soft, tisauey silk of 
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rose color. Yet for some reason she was not at ease. 
She found herself looking up to the door nervously 
at every entrance, to see if Mr. Lancaster were com- 
ing. Asthe hours went by and he did not make his 
appearance, she mentioned his strange absence to 
some of her friends. She was afraid something had 
happened! And if there had, she asked herself in 
the next breath, would she be the loser or gainer? 

She thought, for the first time since her return 
home, of seeing him in the ravine, beside his horse. 
He was evidently on his way home; then what had 
detained him? She sent a servant into the city to 
look him up; but he returned in an hour’s time, 
saying that Mr. Lancaster was not at his office. 
Somebody had seen him start in the direction of 
home a long time ago. Where could he be, then? 
She tried to reason herself out of her fears, but in 
vain. There was, at least, something very strange 
in it. 

Standing with her wine-glaes in her hand, at sup- 


+ per, Mrs. Lancaster remembered, suddenly, the scene 


of their parting that morning. In her ears those 
words were hissed again, as if from Lancaster’s lips, 
“Eternal damnation, torture and torment!” She 
started, expecting to see his face close to hers, but 
saw only a simpering youth at her elbow, grimacing 
into the face of an over-dressed girl. She touched 
glasece with the distinguished stranger, and wl e.: 
she raised the crimson brim to her lips, started back 
as if racked with sudden pain. 

** Eternal damnation, torture and torment, and my 
peerless wife to keep me company!” 

It was close to her again, and she glanced around 
to see where her husband had hidden himself, and 

yet kept so near her. The color left her cheeks, and 
she moved*hmong her guests, pale and trembling. 

She tried to make herself believe that some drunk- 
en debauchery kept him away; but something told 
her that it was not so. She attempted, a hundred 
times, to rally auJ be berself again; but her heart 
was a dead weight within her. 

By-and-by a servant made his way to her side, and 
whispered that Mr. Lancaster’s horse bad come home 
without a rider. She bade him go out and search 
for his master in every direction; and then fearing 
that cowardice would keep him from making a 
thorough search, turned to a gentleman friend near 
at hand, and begged him for aid. Then it was that 
the fear began to spread (a fear of something, they 
knew not what), and questions and answers, and all 
manner of surmises, went from mouth to mouth. 

Mr. Lancaster was kept away mysteriously—that 
was the text. On that foundation the possibilities of 
a thousand crimes were built. Some took a more 
hopeful side of the case, and suggested that he might 
have been thrown from his horse, and was lying 
somewhere, too badly injured to call for help. A few 
uncharitable ones looked knowingly at each other, 
and whispered that he had fallen off drunk some- 
where, and would make his appearance in the morn- 
ing, a8 well as ever. 

In the meantime, half a dozen guests went slowly 
down the road, searching carefully for the missing 
man. Their lanterns glared ruddily in the April 
wind, casting fitful, distorted shadows as they went. 

“ Mre. Lancaster said we bad better go down the 
old road, through the ravine,” one said, with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

““Not a very acceptable mission,” a second an- 
swered. ‘It’s a lonesome place, at best. I’d hate 
to meet anything very ghostly there.” 

“Pooh!” spoke upathird. “I’m more afraid of 
the living than the dead. None among us are armed.” 

“IT am armed with two solid fists, gentlemen; 
come along!’ the honored guest, Mr. Hazard, called 
out, placing himself at the head of the heroic band. 
Here is the road referred to, I believe, and yonder 
is the ravine. Let us make a thorough search, and 
prove to our beautiful hostess, when we return, that 
she has not been entertaining cowards.” 

They followed him in silence down the lonesome 
way, the lights dancing and glaring as they went. 
One brave youth etarted with fear at sight of arotten 
log, and another cried out like a scared child on see- 
ing a mound of sticks and leaves. Suddenly their 
leader halted. 

“Steady, steady, boys; do not be afraid. There 
he lies. Bring your lights close; let us see if he is 
injured.” 

They gathered in a circle about the stiff form lying 
there, with staring eyes and tightly clenched hands. 
There was a little pool of blood beside him, and 
over his heart there was a deep wound. The work 
had been done well. 

‘« He has been murdered,” Mr. Hazard said, as he 
stooped to examine the wound. 

“* Murdered!” was echoed from lip to lip, and 
down the ravine a thousand voices seemed to take up 
the word in fearful whispers. The shadows seemed 
to crowd down about the little circle standing there, 
petrified by fear. The trees, thick with buds and 
bursting leaves, seemed to bend down as if to tell the 
fearful things which they had seen. Above, the 
stars, like watchful, all-seeing eyes, looked sternly 
down. A frightened bird fluttered through the 
night, giving out acryof pain. If that picture could 
have been painted there! Those men of the fashion- 
able world, in kids and embroidered vests, standing 
there in the shacows, with the murdered man lying 

at their feet; the lights limning each face and figure 
distinctly against the darkness beyond! 

It was a strange cortege that moved slowly back to 
the brilliantly lighted house, through the quiet 
night. When they raised the dead man from the 
ground, they found a handkerchief stained with 

blood lying beneath him. Eager eyes glanced it over, 








hungry to find aclue to the perpetration of s0 terri- 
ble a deed. It was given them here in plain, unmis- 
takable language. ‘‘C.C.” was delicately embroid- 
ered in the corner. 

“ Chris Carrington,” was uttered simultaneously, 
and as if by one individual breath. 

“ He was indebted to him,” was whispered in Mr. 
Hazard’s ear by way of explanation, as they moved 
onward step by step. 

Ah! little bad Ruth Carrington thought, as she 
wrought those initials, what a fearful story they 
would sometime tell! 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN PRISON. 


**SomE one had better go ahead and tell Mrs. 
Lancaster that an accident has happened,” Mr. Haz- 
ard suggested as they neared the house. “ It seems 
strange to take a dead man into such a place.” 

In some way the messenger blundered over his 
errand, or went with lagging stepe to tell the un- 
welcome news; at any rate his companions with their 
dead burden reached the house before Mrs. Lancas- 
ter had been warned of their coming. 

“ Better bring him in here,” a servant said, throw- 
ing open a door from the ball, which led to the apart- 
ment, in which, a few months before, this same piece 
of clay, now so stark and ghastly, had said his mar- 
riage vows. The room had been dismantled since 
that night, and was fitted up on this especial occa- 
sion for tableaux. Even now there was a pretty 
flesh-and-blood picture spread out before the admir- 
ing eyes of the crowd beyond. Of itself it was sad, 
the music accompanying it stealing softly through 
the hushed stillness, like a wail of human anguish. 

Without moving from their places the pretty crea- 
tures standing there caught sight of the dead face 
of Lancaster. They looked into each other’s eyes 
with unspoken horror, and stood as if frozen to the 
spot. Agnes was at the piano, her back turned to 
the crowd, and half concealed by curtains of velvet 
and lace, and, while they laid her husband down, her 
fingers continued to send out those pitiful notes of 
heartbreak and despair. The eyes that looked upon 
that picture did not lose sight of it for nights to 
come! 

Some one touched Mrs. Lancaster upon the shoul- 
der. The white face that she saw on glancing up 
told her the story. She need not have stirred from 
the spot to learn more. She moved furward to the 
side of the dead and looked long and silently into his 
pain-distorted face. The half-closed eyes stared 
blankly at her, and the thin lips seemed to have been 
set into a sneer as if his last thought was of her! As 
she stood there, the blood-stained handkerchief was 
held betore her by some thoughtless person. 

She took it up daintily with her jewelled hands, 
and looked at the wrougbt initials in the corner— 
Cc. C. 

“If she had been the first to find this!” she thought, 
as she gave it back to the hand from which she had 
taken it. 

She bad no questions to ask. She knew it all—her 
husband’s murderer was already suspected—every 
eye present had scanned the trifle that pointed to 
Chris Carrington’s guilt. Already it came to her in 
suppressed whispers from a group near by, “ It will 
go hard with him. It’s so plain; no getting away 
from it.” 

Her impulse was to tell the crowd then what she 
herself knew, but something checked her. It would 
do as well by-and-by. When this crime had been 
ferreted out by justice there would be time enough 
for her to speak® But who could have done the ter- 
rible deed? Enemies enough had Lancaster, men who 
bated him, poor families that he had crushed, labor- 
ers over whose heads he had sold homes; hundreds, 
in fact, that he had wronged to satisfy his greed for 
money. But who of the number had been fierce 
enough in his hatred of him, or bold enough, to do 
this thing? 

“Take him away,” Mrs. Agnes said with a shud- 
der. ‘ This is no place for him.” 

One by one the guests stole away from the still 
brilliantly lighted house. Nervous women had gotten 
a shock from which they would not soon recover, 
and gossiping tongues were longing to wag out the 
fearful story of the murder. 

Others, mostly men, went in the early morning, to 
look up the officers of the law, and to set in motion 
the machinery that usually follows in the footsteps 
of such adeed. A few kept watch with the dead, 
and a remaining few sat with Mrs. Lancaster and 
waited for the coming of the dawn. 

By noon the story of the murder had been nois d 
through the city and the excitement ran high. Some 
scoffed at the idea of Chris Carrington’s guilt, and 
some had no more doubt of it than they had of their 
own existence. A few devil-may-care fellows said 
boldly that a good thing had been done for humanity, 
and that the murdered man had lived too long at 
best. The pious ones of Mr. Lancaster’s church (for 
he was a church member, strange as it may seem,) 
plumped down to their prayers and made their moans 
as became them. But at heart no one mourned. If 
a true vote could have bé@n taken in answer to the 
query “‘ Glad or sorry?” there would not have been 
@ sorrowing soul found in the whole city; not, I 
mean, for the dead, only fur the suffering and sorrow 
which followed afte~ the crime. 

While the Ainslees were at breakfast that morning 
the news reached them. A scream from Henry, to 
whom Mrs. Lancaster’s John had hurried (taking 





advantage of circumstances, I suppose,to make peace | 


with his old lady-love), first gave the warning that 
something dreadfal bad occurred. 

‘* Mr. Lancaster done murdered; Mr. Chris did it!” 
she cried out, throwing open the door of the break- 
fast-room, followed by John. 

“Hush! Mr. Chris did not do it!” Jennie said, 
starting up impulsively, the memory of the day be- 
fore coming back to her with sudden force; “‘ 7 know 
better!” 

Saying this she burst into tears and ran from the 
room. In a few moments she was on her way to 
Ruth, tortured by a hundred conflicting thoughts 
and emotions. It was as plain as day to her as she 
hurried along—Chris Carrington was not guilty. 
Jury upon jary might decide him so in the future, 
but she should know better. A vow that she had 
heard months before rung in her ears—“ Lancaster 
should die!” And then the familiar figure that she 
had seen for a moment the day before, suddenly dis- 
appearing as she watched it; the strange manner of 
her lover when he left her, hinting of a return 
in the future, all came back to her so clearly and 
plainly that if she had seen Lancaster’s death-blow 
struck she could not have felt surer. 

Perhaps the coolest person connected with this 
tragedy was Mr. Carrington himself. He had met 
the officers of the law with quiet scorn at first, ward- 
ing them off, when they would have touched him, 
with haughty gestures. Only when they held up the 
bloody handkerchief before his eyes and pointed to 
the letters in the corner did he show signs of uneasi- 
ness. Even then it might have been more out of 
pity for the silent witness of the scene, than for any 
fear of what might occur in the future. 

“TIT may as well satisfy you by going,” he said, 
looking only at his wife as he spoke. 

Then he bent down to her and bade her never fear. 
Nothing could keep him long. It was only a mistake 
which would soon be straightened. Jennie would 
take careofher. He wanted to take her in his arms, 





but something in her eyes forbade it; and then 


again, every act and word of his would be telegraphed 
through town before an hour. He would leave her 
quietly, bidding her as cheerful a good-by as was his 
wont on leaving her of mornings. 

But that day passed, and Chris Carrington did not 
go back to his young wife. On the following morning 
there was a preliminary trial, at which the excite- 
ment ran fierce and high. On the strength of evi- 
dence given there the prisoner was committed to 
jail to await a trial before a higher court. To the 
friends who believed implicitly in his honor, and 
deemed it impossible for him to commit so foula 
crime, this was a terrible shock. Outside sympathy 
was wholly with him, and when the decision was 
learne?, a discontented murmur ran through the 
waiting crowd. People from all quarters flocked 
down to the ravine to look over the scene of the 
murder. A thousand speculations and rumors were 
afloat; some had seen Carrington and Lancaster 
talking together angrily in town; others had seen 
them on the highway together in fierce, angry dis- 
cussion; and so on until no one knew what to think 
or believe. 

In the meantime Mr. James Ryecourt had made 
his appearance upon the scene of action. He came 
in time to attend the farce of Lancaster’s funeral, 
with a band of crape on his hat. He attended bis 
sister to and from the grave, his handsome, dissipated 
face drawn down to a proper length. He flourished 
his mourning handkerchief as it became a bereaved 
relative todo, Mrs. Lancaster watching him mean- 
while from behind her veil of heavy crape. 

When it was all over and they were left by them- 
selves, he laid aside his mask and sat down at his 
ease, as if relieved of a very heavy load. 

** Have you been down to see Carrington yet?” he 
asked of his sister. 

“That is a strange question,’’ Mrs. Lancaster an- 
swered. ‘ Why should I go there?” 

“To thank him for the service he has rendered 
you,” James replied dryly. ‘‘There’s no use to put 
on, Agnes, you know as well asl that this—well, 
we will call it accident—has been a good thing for 
you.” 

“T did not want Mr. Lancaster murdered!’’ 

“You mean that you yourself, with your own fair 
hands, would not have done it!” 

** How can you, James?” 

*‘ Honesty, my dear, honesty. But do you think 
Carrington guilty?” 

“ My opinion can be of little weight. Facts must 
decide.” 

‘‘ That matter of the handkerchief is a little dark, 
but I don’t believe he did it. I wonder who consoles 
his pretty wife.” 

Agnes shook her head. : 

** How should I know?” she asked, a little impa- 
tiently. 

‘* A sore thing with you yet?” he said, looking at 
her quizzically. ‘‘ I thought you were cured. I wish 
to Heaven that I was, but it was a fatal wound with 
me.” 

He said this in an indolent sad way, as though he 
still mourned the fate that had proven too strong for 
him. 

His words irritated her. 

** You married for love, didn’t you?” she asked. 

** Yea, for love—of money! as you did. It runs in 
the blood. But nobody will take my amiable Clam 
off my hands. She hasn’t force enough to make an 
enemy.” 

** You are very wicked.” 

“Thank you. I shall cling to your stainless skirts 
for salvation, dear!” 

The entrance ot Mrs. James Ryecourt, dressed in a 





sympathetic suit of mourning, terminated the inter- 
esting conversation. The husband looked his wife 
over from the corner of his left eye, gave vent toa 
low, peculiar whistle which was singularly expres- 
sive of contempt, and with hands thrust into his 
pockets, left the room. 

‘* My beloved Clam will console her!” he said to 
himself as he walked away. 

The hardest thing for Chris Carrington to bear, all 
this while, was the strange silence of Rath. Hardly 
a day passed without a visit from Jennie Gray, and 
almost hourly some kindly token of faith and remem- 
brance came from the friends outside who believed 
and trusted him. But from hernoword. Sometimes 
the belief was strong upon him that she was dead, 
and that her friends were kindly keeping the sor- 
rowful fact from him. Worse than all came the con- 
viction that she believed him guilty and shrank from 
him because his soul was stained by crime. The re- 
membrance of that day when she had fled from him, 
and of the night when he had watched by her side, 
of the morning of their } arting when she had no 
wifely word of cheer to give him, strengthened him 
in this belief. Conviction, sentence, ignoble death 
were nothing to bear, when balanced in the scale by 
her faith in his innocence. How could she think 
him guilty? How, even if her own senses were evi- 
dence against him, could she believe so terriblea 
thing? If he could only see her, he thought, if he 
could only speak to her for a moment, he could sweep 
all her doubts away. And she, poor soul, was pray- 
ing for strength to go to him, all this while. Even if 
in a moment of anger he had murdered him, she 
would say to herself, she had no right to forsake 
him. In innocence or guilt it was her duty to take 
her place by his side. O, if she had loved him less, or 
more! she used to think. If she had not enthroned 
him a god in her inmost heart, this fall would not 


; have been ao hard to bear. If, after all, he should be 


proven innocent! But no! had she not heard the 
fearful words spoken? had she not seen the angry 
hand upraised? God help her, it was so plain, so 
plain! What was there lsft for her to do but die! 

By-and-by it was rumored about that Carrington’s 
wife did not visit him in jail. It reached Mrs. Lan- 
caster’s ears, and in the place of cool indifference to 
his fate came a tender, womanly pity. He woul see 
now what a weak love he had accepted in place of 
her unfaltering trust and devotion. Why, she never 
for a moment had doubted his innocence of this 
crime! Ifshe were his wife she would stand by him, 
guilty or not guilty, and go with him into the very 
jaws of death, but she would not forsake him. Bet- 
ter the lowest depths with him, than highest heaven 
with any other. If he had only loved her! 

Was it too late now? would not true devotion win, 
even at the eleventh hour? Thinking of this, and 
indulging herself in an intense desire to meet Car- 
rington, she forgot her old hunger for revenge, and 
the ruin which, through her instrumentality, had 
been brought upon him. Everything was swallowed 
up in the thought that in this hour of darkness she 
could prove to him her unfaltering trust and faith, 
while the wife of his heart left him to bear his bur- 
dens alone. 

It wanted but a few weeks of the trial when Mrs. 
Lancaster, trapped out in her costly widow’s weeds, 
went to visit Chris Carrington in his prison cell. She 
found him quite alone, looking pale and careworn, 
but wearing, as of old, that gentle dignity which 
had so von her. He arose to meet her with as much 
ease and grace as though she had found him in some 
royal apartment instead of within the close walls of 
@ prison. She held outa white hand, which, with 
becoming modesty, he refused to take. 

** Wait, Mrs. Lancaster, until I am proven inno- 
cent,” he said. 

** ] pelieve it now, without proof !’? she answered, 
im pulsively. 

‘You are very kind; especially so after the—” He 
was about to say misfortune, but stopped before the 
word. That was no place for shams, and he well 
knew that Mr. Lancaster’s death was no misfortune 
to his young and beantiiul wife. She looked at him, 
waiting for him to finish. 

“ Under the circumstances you have a right to 
judge me harshly,” he added. 

She shook her head, while her fine dark eyes mois- 
tened with tears. ; 

**I do not see it so,” she said, simply. “I know 
well enough how the world outside looks at this, but 
Iam not of the world. I came here to tell you that 
to-day.”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lancaster,” he said, gravely, 
thinking, as he spoke, how one other woman stood 
aloof from him in his time of sorrow. 

‘¢] wish, for the sake of the old time when we were 
friends, that I might do something to ney you,” the 
lady said, in a low, musical voice. 

“¢ You can do nothing,” Chris answered, “ unless,” 
he added, suddenly, his eyes lighting up, “‘ unless you 
try, for my sake, to comfort Rath.” 

There it was again, always her, and no thought for 
any other beside! 

“It is her place to comfort you,” she retorted, 
passionately. “ Her place is by your side in the soli- 
tary confinement of your cell; by your side, no mat- 
ter what comes, even if she goes with you to the 
gallows!” 

“No, no, you are wrong; this, certainly, ie nota 
fitting place for Ruth, now.” 

He emphasized the last word slightly; without 
this Mrs. Lancaster would have understood him. 
Her lip curled scornfully. 

* Chris Carrington, no circumstances under heav- 
en ought to keep your wife from you,” she answered, 
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at me so sternly, knowing all?” 

How could he? Because he had a grand, kingly 
heart that nothing could win from its loyalty to one 
woman. On the one hand, silence, coldness and 
neglect could not change him; on the other, beauty 
and passionate love could not win him. Agnes Lan- 


to posterity,” she said meaningly. 

For the first time during the interview his cheek 
paled. 

_ “Are you mercifal, Mrs. Lancaster?” 

“Were you ever merciful to me?” she retorted. 
“No, ngj I cannot save you for her; she is not 
worthy of you.” 

He looked down into her face, but he had no answer 
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adding, 8 moment after, while a faint color flushed 
ber cheeks, and her voice grew low and soft, “ You 
are especially hers—now!” 

Her words reached a sore spot in his heart, one that 
few hands knew how to touch. Under the pain he 
answered her impatiently. 

“Has Mrs. Lancaster learned so much, then, of 
wifely tenderness and devotion during her few months 
of married life, that she now sets herself up as a 
teacher?” 

It was a home throst, and almost cruel. 

“In hell one may have her dream of heaven; be- 
sides, you know as well as 1, that before marriage I 
learned a lesson that taught me what great things 
were possible to a loving, devoted woman!” 

‘* Poor thing, she had cared for him!” he thought; 
“ but why fling it upto him now? What could be 
gained by it, but pain, on either side?” 

“ Mrs. Lancaster,” he said, “ the past is dead. Old 
as the wisdom may seem that the present only is 
ours, it is worthy of mention here. A terrible blow 
has broken the shackles from your life, but now that 
life can be just what you would make it.” ; 

She looked up into his face with yearning eyes. 

“No, no; it is too late for me. Months ago my fate 
was decided. O, Chris Carrington, how can you look 


caster might as well have spoken to a man of stone. 
She arose to go. Her visit had availed nothing. 

‘IT would like to save you,” she said. 

“From hanging?” he answered, smiling faintly. 
“In life or death, we all need a saving power.” 

“True; but can you see any chance of escape in 
this?” 

“I am innocent,” he answered briefly. ‘‘ Beyond 
that I know nothing.” 

« But if some one had it in their power to establish 
your innocence, what then?” 

*T should be very glad, Mrs. Lancaster.” 

“And having it, what if they refused, for some rea- 
son, to aid you?” 7 

“The sin would rest on his or her soul, but could 
not cast the shadow of a stain on mine,” he said, sol- 
emnly. 

“I think your innocence might be established,” 
she said, speaking slowly. 

He looked at her sharply. Was she torturing him 
to gratify her woman’s revenge, or— 

“Do not look at me in that way. J am not guilty 
of that old man’s murder,” she said quickly. 

“T did not think you were. But you speak to me 
in riddles, Mrs. Lancaster, and I am too dull to solve 
them.” 

“What would you do if your freedom could be 
gained by your promising to desert your wife as she 
has deserted you?” she asked, her eyes gleaming 
brightly. 

“TI would die on the gallows first.” 

** But it would not be a pleasant fact to hand down 


for her. 

“We may not meet again,” she said, turning to 
the door. 

“We may not,” he answered, coolly. She was 
holding out a band to him, but he would not take it. 

“ Good-by, then.” 

“ Good-by,” turning from her as he spoke. 

Mrs. Agnes Lancaster went from Chris Carrington’s 
cell to her carriage, knowing that her visit had proved 
afailure. “With a heart like adamant be has no 
right to life!’’ she whispered to herself as she turned 
towards home. 

She had not been gone long when the heavy door 
was again thrown open to admit a visitor. Mr. Car- 
rington was sitting before a table with his head 
bowed upon his hands, and so light was the step that 
crossed the floor that he could not believe when the 
door closed with a loud clang that any one had en- 
tered. He raised his head, and at that moment there 
was a soft touch on hisshoulder. It was Rath! Ruth 
with her blue eyes sunk back into dark hollows, her 
cheeks pale and thin, and her lips white. 

“My God!” Carrington cried, starting up; “ what 
has changed you so?” 

She was looking at him timidly as a child might 
have done, waiting for some encouragement to go 
closer to him, He hesitated, not knowing how she 
had come. 

‘** Poor Chris!” she broke ovt. “I have come to 

stay with you always. I shall never leave you!” 
po the next moment she was in his arms, not crying 
- i but lying quite still and looking up into 


- chs little wife,” he said, choking back a sob 
which came to his throat, “ how hard it has been for 
you—you have thought me guilty.” 

She closed her eyes when he said this, as though 
she did not like to look into his face. 

“I knew you were guilty, Chris!” she whispered. 

He would have put her from him, but she would 
not go. 

“ No, no, in spite of it all, I shall stay here because 
I love you. I have conquered myself, and 1 shall 
never leave you again.” 





** You shall not stay here believing such a thing,” 
he sald, sternly, crushing her hands in his till she 
writhed with pain. 

“Don’t look that way at me. I cannot help it.” 
And then looking about as though fearful that some 
one was listening, she whispered, “J saw it all! I 
saw you in the ravine together. I heard your con- 
versation. I saw you raise your hand, and—” 

“ What then, Ruth, tell me, what then?” he said, 
controlling himself by a mighty effort. 

“O,I did not stay longer! I ran so fast that it 
seemed to me that my feet did not carry me. It was 
so fearful.” 

She nestled down in his arms shuddering. 

“You should have stayed, Ruth,” Mr. Carrington 
said, with asmile. ‘I did not strike him; I did not 
lay the weight of my finger on the man to harm him, 
although the provocation was great, for he spoke 
your name. I controlled my anger and left him 
standing there.” 

She sat up straight on his knee and placed a thin 
hand on either cheek. 

“Look me straight In the eyes, and say that again, 
please,” she said, drawing a quick breath. ‘“ Speak 
slowly, that I may gain new life with every word.” 

And Chris Carrington repeated the words in a 
clear, distinct voice, as she bade him. 

“I believe you, darling,” she said. ‘I have been 
very wicked. Can you ever forgive me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive. I am happy now.” 

“Ah, happy is a little word to express so much,” 
she answered. ‘“‘Iam as light asa feather. lam 
not afraid of anything now. Whatever comes, I shall 
be ready to meet it. Look at me! see, I can cry 
again! I have not shed a tear for weeks. God took 
that blessing frem me because I was so wicked, I sup- 
pose.” 

He hushed and soothed her in his arms as tenderly 
as though she were an infant, his poor, pale, suffer- 
ing little Ruth, that he had thought to shield so 
wholly from the trials and cares of life. How utterly 
he had failed in it! After a while her sobs ceased, 
and she lay quite still as if gently sleeping, but sud- 
denly her eyes opened widely upon him, and she 
started up with: 

“Something came to me just then, Chris. I think 
I wae nearly asleep when I remembered that Mrs. 
Lancaster was riding by when I crossed the road 


hounds of justice, ‘“* Here is the man who endangered 

himeelf to avenge an insult tome! Here is the man 

who loved me, and for that love’s sake did this 

thing!” No, no, she could not do this; she would 

let it rest until Mr. Carrington’s trial was over, and 

every other avenue of escape was closed te him—even 

until he was convicted of the crime of which he was 

as innocent as an unborn child; then she would tell 

all she knew concerning it. The world might blame 

her and judge her harshly; for herself she could see 
no other way. In the meantime she must get through 
the long, weary days, the restless, sleepless nights, 

as best she could, patiently waiting for the end to 
come. 

And in her luxurious home, wearing her mourning 
weeds with exquisite grace, Agnes Lancaster rea- 
soned to herself much after Jennie’s fashion, though 
not as unselfishly. In her hands she held certain 
salvation for the prisoner shut up from the world by 
grates and bars. But not until the last would she 
give itto him. Not until he saw how ehe held the 
delicate thread of his life in her fingers, and could 
use it as she willed. True, she knew little rest. Ever 
since Lancaster’s death her old home seemed full of 
spectres. She was haunted day and night. She 
knew no seclusion from which she was not startled 
by the fancy that she heard his coming footsteps. 
She found no slumber so deep that she was not awak- 
ened from it by what seemed a whisper from his lips. 
The sneer that his face wore as he lay dead in his 
| Coffin was always before her. Truly she thought, 
sometimes, though she had gained a world of wealth 

; and luxury, she had lost her own soul. It profited 
her nothing. 

She saw little or no company, for the farce of 
mourning had tobe played. For a year’s time she 
must be a haunted recluse. She would have gone 
away for a while, but she seemed chained there; be- 
sides, she had Carrington’s fate to overlook. Not 
until that was decided would she attempt to break 
away. 

In the meantime, where was the murderer? Of 
this the bereaved wife had noidea. She accepted the 
issue, without troubling herself with the question. 
She only knew of the one man’s innocence. That 
the truly guilty should be brought to punishment, 
she did not care a straw, And, again, where was 
the murderer? 





after seeing you with her husband thatday. I know 
that she scowled at me, and I think now, I am almost 
positive,” she said, with nervous energy, pressing 
her hands against her temples, ‘* that when I reached 


Iam not mistaken, might she not have seen her hus- 
band after you left him? Would not that helpa 
great deal?” 

“A very great deal,” Chris answered gravely, put- 
ting this and that together; how Mrs. Lancaster had | 
; talked of his being saved, and how it almost seemed, 
from her manner, that she had it wholly in her pow- 


her. 


Mrs. Lancaster had met her husband after you left 
him she would have told it. She couldn’t have re- 
mained silent-all this while, and you here!” 

Chris thought it very doubtfal, but to inspire her 
with hope he did not say so. 

“« We will get out of it some way, wont we, old 
Chris?” she said, adding, as she saw how grave he 
looked, “ if we don’t, we can die together.” 

** God willing, we will live,” he answered. 

That night as Mrs. Lancaster sat in her parlor, 
thinking over her interview with Chris Carrington, 
her brother James came in from the city. 

“The whole town below is agape, Agnes. It has a 
new sensation,” he said. 

“ What is it, James?” 

“ Chris Carrington’s pretty wife has taken up her 
abodein jail. So much for wifely devotion! Where’s 
my beloved Clam?” 

“ Chris Carrington’s wife might save him then,” 
thought Mrs. Agnes, venturing no word of reply. 





CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THROUGH all these weeks, there was a weight like 
fron resting on Jennie Gray. Under it she grew pale 
and thin, and wholly unlike the gay creature who 
months before was the delight of every eye that gazed 
upon her. Mr. Ainslee was painfally conscious of 
the change, and tried by every means within his 
power to learn the cause of it. He got a prescription 


sent Ruth before her. Butall to no purpose. She 


weary look in her eyes. When he questioned her, 
she gave him no satisfactory reply. ‘She should be 


be all right when that awful trial was off her mind.” 

At last the old gentleman came to the conviction, 
nota great way from the truth, that Jennie knew | 
more of the unfortunate matter than she chose to 
tell. He attempted to question her concerning it, 
but she silenced him with a look. She knew, at the | 
time, that if she could make up her mind to tell him 
everything, it would be better for her. She felt that 
the secret was killing her. By her silence she was 
doing an innocent person an irreparable wrong; but 


had stained his soul by so dreadful a sin? How could 
she reward his devotion by crying out to the hungry 





the porch and caught a glimpse of you following me, | 
1 saw her turn her horse and go back. If she did, if ' deed, or pointing to him, with shadowy fingers, 


er, and could give him life or death as it best pleased | 


for her, and sent her out driving, daily, as he had | 


always came back to him pale and dispirited, with a | 


well again when Mr. Carrington was free ; or it would 


how could she convict one who for very love of ber - 


Not, let me tell you, flying like a guilty thing from 
the hand of jastice, followed day and night by the 
remembrance of dying groans, death-struggles, and 
eyes straight-set in death; not haunted by a ghost 
forever at his side, accusing him in whispers of the 


| whichever way he turned; not staggering under a 
‘ fearful weight of remorse, with hell forever gaping 
beneath his feet—not he. Instead, he was sitting at 
ease in his home; resting, as it were, after a laborious 
| Work; enjoying the good things of life with the con- 

| sclousness of having performed well a duty which 

had been placed in his hands by a power which he 
had no right to question. To him the world was 
fairer since this blot of hamanity had been taken 


‘* Still there is a doubt there,” she continued, as if from it; the air was clearer and fresher since it was 
she had been pursuing the subject silently. ‘If no longer tainted by his breath. In the language of 


old, he looked upon his work and saw that it was 
" good. 
In this way, to those without, the day of Chris 
Carrington’s trial came. The whole city was eager 
| with expectancy. The excitement had not abated 
one jot since the morning on which the news of the 
murder was noised about. Men talked of it in 
| groupe, and speculated in a variety of ways on the 
| result of the trial. Women gossiped over their work 
concerning it, and little children prattied of the all- 
absorbing topic while they were at their play. Min- 
jisters made sermons on it; and Sabbath-school 
teachers harangued to their scholars of little vices, 
which, if followed up, invariably led to deeds of vio- 
lence. A thousand tongues wagged in a thousand 
different ways, and little newsboys grew bright-eyed 
thinking what a harvest of dimes they should — 
while this thing lasted. 

The fickle April had given place to tender May, 
and the earth was green with grass and bright with 
flowers. Near at hand the summer waited, eager to 
claim the rich promises of ripening bud and tender 
leaf. The highways were growing shady with fresh 
foliage, and birds of every hue with every kind of 
song twittered gayly to the passer-by, as they made 
| their nests. 
| The wide court room was crowded at an early 

hour. Stately dames rustied their silks over the 

dirty aisles, and pretty, red-cheeked girls settled 

themselves upon the uncushioned seats. Friends, 
true as steel to the prisoner from the first, came with 
! gravely anxious faces. The curious and the indiffer- 
ent were of the crowd; young, old, rough and refined, 
guilty and innocent, met in that motleyarray. Mrs. 
Lancaster, in trailing dress of English crape, her face 
hidden behind a widow’s veil, lent variety to the 
scene, as she swept in stately elegance toaseat which 
had been kept vacant for her. Following closely in 
her footsteps, was James Ryecourt, with his dumpy 
wife leaning on his arm, and white with mingled 
dread and fear. Jennie Gray sat beside Mr. Ainsiee, 
; looking with timid eyes upon the crowd. Still far- 
! ther on might have been seen the tall, lank figure of 
a youth with face familiar to but a few assembled 
; there. He looked around with easy assurance from 
time to time, as if waiting patiently for the begin- 
ping of a play. From her seat near the witness-box, 
Jennie Gray saw him sitting there, his face unshad- 
owed by fear, his eyes clear and bright. She held 
her handkerchief to her lips to keep from screaming. 





, What was Lorenzo Day doing here? How dared he 


show himself there, lest some terrible fatality should 

pronounce his guilt to the eager crowd? What if he 

should come to her?—what if he should attempt to 

speak to her? There was some fascination in her 

face which impelled her glances. To see him sitting 
so coolly in the midst of such danger was almost 
enough to make her believe him innocent, and yet 
the guilt must rest on some one. Betteron him than 
Carrington. 

When the prisoner came in, a repressed murmur 
ran along the crowd. Men, women and children 
arose in their seats to get a look at him, and saw, for 
their trouble, a handsome, self-contained face, with 

no canker-lines of guilt upon it. He did not look 
like a murderer. 

‘* He takes it as easy as thongh it were the first 
party of the season,” James Ryecourt whispered to 
his sister. ‘‘ I bet you an eagle that if a hand-organ 
should strike up a waltz under the window, he would 
forget where he was, and begin to look about for a 
partner. I wish it could be tried—by Jove, I 
do!’ 

* Don’t,- James,” Agnes said; “some one might 
hear you.” 

“If such a thing should happen,” he continued, in 
an undertone, not noticing what she said, “I should 
not allow him to come near my Sophia. Her beauty 
should be protected, if I had to resort to carving- 
knives! Look at her now, Agnes, look at her, my 
divine Clam! I feel just like eating her.” 

“If she would only choke you, James,” whispered 


Agnes. 

“She would, if I tried to swallow her. But the 
play is about to begin. I wonder why they don’t 
open such meetings by singing.” And he leaned 
back in his seat with indolent grace, as though the 
effort of speaking had overwearied him. The next 
moment he bent his head towards his wife. 

“ Did you bring a fan, Mrs. Ryecourt?” he asked. 
“ Your fine sensibilities may be shocked by what you 
hear. In such a case, the atmosphere in your imme- 
diate vicinity will need to be disturbed.” 

“ Yee, she brought her fan, and her smelling-bot- 
tle,” she said, holding them both up to him. ‘ 

“All right, my charmer. If you had only thought 
to bring a little bouquet of yarbs, for fear of accident.” 

‘She had not thought of it,” she answered, with 
charming simplicity, quite ignorant that her adored 
lord and master was laughing at her. 

And again Mr. Ryecourt leaned back, as though 
not only weary, but disgusted with over effort. 
‘*Bah!” he thought; ‘he had been through the Old 
World with this woman—stood within the shadow of 
St. Peter’s, and ‘done’ the Seven Hills with her by 
his side, and now she talked of smelling-bottles !” 

The trial promised to be a brief one. There was 
little evidence to be given on either side, and not 
much that wae new, either for or against the prisoner, 
could be elicited. The old ground had to be retrav- 
elled again and again. The scene of that night when 

Ed Lancaster was found dead in the ravine was 
brought out in clear, strong colors. The bloody 
handkerchief, with its fatal initials, was duly flaunt- 
ed, and the story of Carrington’s indebtedness to the 
deceased was brought to bear forcibly against the 
prisoner. One witness had seen Carrington and 
Lancaster together on that fatal day; and still an- 
other swore that he had seen the two men galloping 
out of the city together, all of which was of little 
weight, for the prisoner for weeks had walked to and 
from town, denying himself the luxury of riding. 
Jennie Gray was duly sworn, standing the fire of 
cross-questioning in the witness-box for a full half- 
hour. Her evidence was eagerly listened to, for it 
was known that she had passed the day of the mur- 
der at Carrington’s house. But she bad so little to 
tell, and grew so white and terrified during the ex- 
amination, that the impression was conveyed to the 
crowd that she knew much more than she told. Re- 
calling her to the stand was of no use; it was the, 
same thing over again. 

After the quibbling and the questioning of a crowd 
of witnesses who had nothing to tell was over, Mrs. 
Lancaster had her turn. For some reason her testi- 
mony had been reserved until the last. As she 
moved, in the face of the audience, to the witness- 
stand, a silence, almost breathless, pervaded the 
room. About this beautifal woman, for so many 
years a leading belle in the city, a great many ro- 
mances had been set afioat. As she stood up in her 
sable garments, her face showing deathly white in its 
surroundings of black, every murmur was hushed, 
as though the sense of seeing would be sharpened by 
utter silence. While she stood with one beantiful 
hand (on which the diamond of her wedding-ring 
still glistened) leaned on the railing before her, she 
met the eyes of Chris Carrington fixed questioningly 
upon her. There was no fear of what she had to tell 
in his face. A glance showed her that. Whatever 
her story was, she knew that he was triumphant. 
Rath believed in his innocence—for what else did he 
care? And as she held his glance for that brief mo- 
ment, he saw that it was in her power to hang him 
or set him free. Yet if he could have saved his life 
by one word of entreaty, he would not have opened 
his mouth to speak it. As the examination continued, 

an expression of scorn settled upon his handsome 
features. Agnes Lancaster did everything but per- 
jare herself, to prove him guilty. 

When she was released, their eyes met again. Her 
face was ghastly white, and she trembled so violently 
that some one had to assist her to a seat. She met 
his quiet smile without giving back asingle trium- 





phant glance. Her victory, at best, was a miserable 
one. At that moment she only longed for death. 
“You were a little misty, Agnes,” whispered 
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James; “what was it? I swear I'm afraid theyll 
hang him.” 

** Cam you be quiet, James?” 

“Not just now. That crose-questioning made my 
head dizzy. I swear it’s too bad!” 

There was not time for the summing up of evi- 
dence that day, and so the court adjourned until the 
following morning. Such a morning as it was, too— 
so fresh, and dewy, and sweet, as though sin and 
sorrow had vanished before the glorious coming of 
the dawn! 

Again the crowd, eager, expectant, and hungry for 
the denouement denied it the day before, surged to 
the court room. The same people were scattered 
about—Mrs. Lancaster, in her costly mourning; Rye- 
court leaning back as if still weary; the pale face of 
Jennie Gray overlooking the scene, and tve gaunt, 
tall figure of Lorenzo Day alittle way from ber. The 
prisoner, too, was there, his face a shade paler than it 
was the day before, but still calm and collected, 
showing no sign of fear upen it. 

On either side, for and against Mr. Carrington, the 
argument was brief but decisive. One of the counsel 
spoke with contempt of the evidence which was 
vague and unsatisfactory, and the other held it up as 
proof of guilt, both clear and positive. In his ear- 
nestness for the success of his side, he forgot that a 
human heart quivered beneath the lashes of his 
spite and sarcasm. He threw bis whole soul into the 
issue, little caring whether he was right or wrong. 
It looked clear that Carrington was guilty, but a fine 
sense of right and justice, something that could not 
be reached by the passionate harangue of the oppos- 
ing counsel, decided the question otherwise. 

The jury retired, and after a brief absence return- 
ed the verdict of Guilty! Looked for and expected 
as it had been, a low murmgr of dissent from the 
audience made answer toit. dames Ryecourt’s “I 
swear it’s ashame!” was heard through the room. 
Pretty women looked horrified, and rustled their 
fans; and dear old ladies, thinking of their sons, put 
their handkerchiefs to their eyes, and wept sympa- 
thetic tears. Onaly a few were satistied with the 
decision. 

Bat as Chris Carringten arose in his seat, and his 
voice, clear, sweet and strong, was heard, every 
murmur washushed. Notalipstirred, not a restless 
hand moved. Every eye was fixed upon him. In 
his everyday life, this man carried with him the 
power of winning those with whom he came in con- 
tact; not by an effurt, but by a grace and gentleness 

of manner which none could resist. The gift had 
never been stronger upon him than now, as he stood 
there to speak a few brief words in favor of his own 
lite. 

He wae not guilty,” he said, smiling, as he spoke, 
at the absurdity of such acharge. ‘‘ Circumstances, 
which had been thoroughly ventilated betore the 
worki, had thrown him in the power of the deceased. 
They had not been friends. Between them words 
had been sharp and high; but in his own heart, at 
least, he had cherished no murderous thought. On 
the day of the murder he had been overtaken by Mr. 
Lancaster, as he went from the city. He was on fvot; 
Lancaster was riding, and he had walked his horse 
slowly by his side, engaging him in conversation, for 
which, at the time, be had but little taste. Their 
business relations were touched upon, and he was 
reminded that that was the day on which the note 
was due. Talking eagerly, they went down the ra- 
vine together, Lancaster stopping to water his horse. 
He (Carrington) was there bat a few moments at 
best, but while there he had, he supposed, dropped 
his handkerchief, though at the time he knew 
nothing of it. He bad left Lancaster standing by 
bis horse, fambling in some way about the bridle. 
He hai eaid he believed that it was broken, and that 
he could not go home until it was mended. That 
was the last he had everseen of him. God in heaven 
* overlooking him, bore witness to that. Who the 
murderer was, he had no idea. He saw no one about, 
either in the old road or the highway, when he went 
home. To bim, as to the court eager for justice, this 
thing was a profound mystery.”’ 

As he bowed to the audience and took his seat, 
there were signs of an outbreak in all directions. 
“Not guilty—not guilty!” ran throngh the crowd 
with the swiftness of lightning. ‘* Wrong, wrong,” 
a handred tongues murmured, and impatient teet 
beat upon the floor at every turn. ‘Order!’ was 
cried, but there was no order. “Justice” was called 
tor by some leader, and instantaneously a hundred 
voices rang out the word. 

In the midst of all this clamor, the tall figure of 
Lorenzo Day was seen making way towards the 
stand. With his long arms waving up and down, he 
implored silence. There was that in his face which 
the clamorous people could not withstand. 

“T have something to say,” he called out; “ for the 
love of God listen to me!” y 

Out of the tumult there came a hushed stillness. 
Every one was as eager for silence now, as a moment 
before they had been tor noisy tumult. 

** Good people,” began Lorenzo, “ the prisoner at 
the bar is not guilty. It was J who killed Lancaster. 
I found him where Mr. Carrington left him, mending 
his bridle, and there I killed him. The bungle was 
that I forgot to pick up the hanpkerchief which I 
saw there. [I did this thing because God called me to 
do it, and because the world had no place in it for so 
vile a wretch—” 

The crowd would have cheered him at this, but he 
motioned them tv be silent. 

“* Because,” he continued, “he was a betrayer of 
innocence, a grinder of the faces of the poor, and a 
devil in human shape; and because the boon of life 


was too blessed for him. Becanse—iisten now,” and 
his voice sank down almost to a whisper—* because 
he insulted the woman I loved with the basest of 
proposals. I killed him, and it is in your power todo 
with me as you like; but if you hang me here in this 
spot to-day, I shall die knowing that it was not for 
love of the wretch of whom I ridded you, that you 
did the deed; and I shall die, too, conscious of having 
performed a God-given duty. Now, officers of the 
law, I am at your service.” 

The tormality of Chris Carrington’s acqui(tal was 
of necessity made brief. In the midst of shouts of 
joy, in which Lorenzo Day joined lustily, while 
deafening hurrahs broke from a thousand throats, 
he was caugbt up, as though he bad been a feather 
and borne trom the court room. Women followed 
crying; children got crushed up in the crowd, and 
added to the confusion of the scene by screaming at 
the teps of their voices; but outside, into the sweet 
air and golden sunshine, they carried the man whose 
life a few moments before was in such imminent 
peril. Then in the street, where people waited eager 
to hear the result of the trial, a rapid procession was 
furmed. Carriages and horses, whose ownership was 
unknown, were pressed into the service; even the 
glittering turnout of Mrs. Lancaster was filled with 
boys and girls, and turned in the direction of Mr. 
Ainslee’s house, towards which the procession was 
headed. Ahead the news was shouted, and in ad- 
vance of them, in the wide, elegant streets, men, 
women and children were waiting to greet them. 
Vards were stripped of their flowers, and tossed upon 
Carrington; May-roses fell in showers from doors and 
windows, and white hands were waved to him in 
joyful recognition. In this way Rolf Ainsiee’s house 
was reached, and Mr. Carrington carried like a tri- 
umphant hero to the clinging arms of his wife. 

Duck had run ahead, and pulled from its place, in 
the attic, an old flay, tattered, torn and taded. He 
scrambled from a window, mounted an upper porch, 
and stood waving it, and crying at the top of his 
voice: 

“ Down with the traitors!” 

Henry, in the midst of her old song about “de 
kingdom,” which, since the trouble, she sang con- 
tinually, heard the noise without, and rushed out of 
doors to learn what it meant. Her quick eyes read 
the scene instantaneously. She gave a mammoth 
bound across the walk, and sat square down into a 
thicket of roses. Nothing daunted, she scratched 
her way out, even as she had been scratched in, and 
went roaring, crosscuts, over shrubs and flowers. 
This was not all. She ran at Chris, and threw her 
big black arms about bis neck, and kissed him on 
both cheeks. Then when a shout ran around, half- 
ashan.ed of what she had done, she called out: 

‘*Tt’s no sort o’ use for yer ever to try to put on 
stoile after dis, Mr. Chris, coz yer’s dun been kist by 
a big black nigger!” 

Shall we leave them now, reader, husband and wife 
blessed and happy together, the long, dark_time of 
suffering over?—there, in all that sunshine of the 
beautiful May, with birds, and flowers, and loving 
friends about them, cortented and happy? Need we 
say more? 

Lorenzo Day was not hung. He was guilty, beyond 
a doubt, but popular prejudice ran in his favor, and 
he was acquitted on the plea of insanity. Like the 
man of whom the newspapers told a few months ago, 
he might have been sane the moment before and the 
moment after the murder, but at the time of the 
commission uf the crime, he was not in Lis right 
mind! 

Mrs. Lancaster went abroad, and James Ryecourt 
and his ** beloved Clam ” murdered life as best they 
could, wandering over the world together, the affec- 
tionate husband constantly vowing that his father- 
in-law had cheated bim when he saddled upon him 
80 ponderous a load of stupidity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aipslee went down the highway of 
life peacetully together. Though their love had 
missed the tull vigor of the summer-time, it had its 
glorious autumn of sunshine and rest, and they were 
content. Jennie, saddened by her trials, was lese 
miscbievous and volatile as the years went by. Lov- 
ers she found in plentiful numbers, but those who 
knew her best believed that she cherished in her 
inmost heart a tender love tor the man who had en- 
dangered life and honor for ber sake. 

And Henry found true happiness in quarrelling 


ones, of *‘geniwine color,” blessed their union. 
Lvooking them over, the affectionate wife and mother 
used to glance meaningly to her husband, and aay, 
proudly: 

** None of yer gray niggers, with bloo eyes, ’mong 
dem ar! All good healthy color!’’ 





BUTCHERS IN CH!INA.—In China, the mest com- 
mon of all the stalls is the butcher’s. Here is ex- 
posed every possible edible. Beef, pork, dried fish 
and oysters, chickens and ducks, sharks’ fins and 
irogs’ legs. The wanner of catching trogs, though it 
can hardly come under the head cf a “ street sight,” 
is amusing enough to finda place here. A young 
one, just emerging from bis tadpole condition, is at- 


him up and down in a rice-field, or where the old 
croakers abound. As soon as one sees the young 
frog sprawling in the grass, he darts at him and 
swallows him whvle, whereupon he is immediately 
trausterred to the frog catcher’s basket, losing his 


rescued from his maw, and used again as long as life 





lasts. 


daily with John. A troop of kinky-headed little | 





tached to the fish-line, end then the fisher jumps | 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BORROWED BABY. 


BY MISS AMANDA M,. HALE. 

I Am afraid I must admit, at the outset, that we 
did borrow the baby. We dil not do so for the, pur- 
pose of begging with it, which I believe is the use to 
which borrowed babies are usually put. Indeed, we 
were quite above the necessity of begging, or of bor- 
rowing either, for that matter. 

There were four of us—Blanche, Jessie, Sara and 
myself, the last-named person being the only brother, 
and of course idolized, as he deserved, by his sisters. 

It is a very nice thing to be somebody’s brother; a 
wonderfully nice thigg to be the brother of three 
such amiable, charming and intelligent girls as 
Blanche, and Jessie, and Sara; and yet I occasional- 
ly found myself wishing for something more. It was, 
perhaps, unreasonable; but, as every one knows, the 
human heart is always possessed of that divine dis- 
content which impels it ever to seek and never to 
rest. When I confess that I was a bachelor, you 
wiil understand why 1 sometimes wished that one of 
these dear girls was somebody else’s sister. In that 
care, I should have wooed and (of course) won, and 
married her out of hand. But as I bad never hap- 
pened to know anybody who was quite so near my 
ideal of perfection as Blanche, and Jessie, and Sara, 
I was still, at thirty-six, a bachelor. 

I must confess that it was a little dull at Riverdale, 
where we lived. The town was too small tv own a 
theatre or concert room; our greatest dissipation 
was the weekly lecture upon such = as the 
** Moral Character of the Fejeeans,” ‘‘The xsthetic 
aspects of Cannibalism,” and similar enlivening 
themes. There were dancing parties, to be sure; but 
the style of dancing in vogue in Riverdale wasa little 
too wuch like that practised among the Sioux and 
other eccentric tribes, to suit our tastes. And so the 
girls and I staid at home, and did what we could to 
make the best of what was, after all, very bad. 
Blanche practised her music as devotedly as if she 
were fitting herself for a public performer, had Ger- 
man, and French, and Italian, and alternately in- 
spired and bored us all by her enthusiastic self-cul- 
ture. Jessie was the house-mistressa, and found scope 
and range enough for her in waging small wars with 
Mrs. Barclay, our housekeeper, who was a trifle old- 
fashioned, and more than a trifle penurious; and 
Sara was the Lady Bountiful of the village; made 
flannel night-gowns for all the old women, com- 
pounded wonderful decoctions ot herbs for them, 
warranted never to kill—or cure, and caught all sorts 
of diseases in the pour, poky places where she went. 
And I louked after the estate; that is, settled the 
bills, read Thackeray in what I was pleased to call 
my law cftice, and teased the girls at home. Some- 
times we had awfully stupid tea-parties, to which we 
invited the minister and the doctor, and one or two 
of the most interesting young ladies, and when they 
were over, congratulated ourselves upon the social 
sacrifice being completed. 

Tbings were in this state at the begmning of a 
certain winter which need not have any date. It 
was a keen, cold, frosty morning, and we were at 
breakfast. Juhn always brought in the mail while 
we were at our watutinal repast. It was not that 
the mail was early, but that we were late. I think I 
had just glanced at the clock, and seen that the band 
pointed to nine, when I took my last drop of coffve, 
aud broke the seal of a certain letter. 

“ Why, Max!” cried Blauche. 

‘*Mercy on us! What’s the matter?” shrieked 
Jessie. 

‘*Max! are you crazy?” This was Sara, the quiet. 

What had I done? Nothing very striking. I dare 
say. Women like to indulge in cheap terrors and 
little agreeable excitements. 

“Is anybody dead? Do, Max, let us know the 
worst!” 

** Dead? No; the more’s the pity. 
I'll read.” 

I read! accordingly: 


Be quiet, and 


“My DEAR THORNFIELD:—You are aware what 
a shock I have suffered in the death of my young 
wite. it has tuld upon my health, already seriously 
impaired. 1 am ordered abrvad by the doctors, and 
leave in the next steamer. In this exigency, I must 
appeal to the kindness of friends in behalf of my chil- 
dren; and so long and intimate has been the inter- 
course between our families, and so fully do I rely on 
your generosity, that | am sure I may depend -upon 
you to give the s! elter of your home to my youngest 
daughter. She will be company for your sisters, and 
I hope not disagreeable tu you. If I do not hear 
from you to the contrary, I shall send her per rail, 
Thursday, Dec. 8th. MARMADUKE WILDE.” 


“And this is Thursday, Dec. 8th,’”? cried Blanche, 
as soon as | had finished reading. 

‘And the train—he dvesn’t say what train—but of 
course she will come by the noon express. There 
will be no time for anything. Max, dear, was the 
letter missent?” 

**Missent? To be sure. Laid a week at River- 
mouth. So much for stupid officials!’ 

** His youngest daughter!” said Blanche, thought- 
fully. ‘* What will she be like, I wonder? Where 
will you put her Jessie?” 

“I think,” said Jessie,a Cemure smile creeping 


| about her lips, *‘ that 171! bring down the crib that 
life, liberty and lunch together, for the bait is | 


Sara used to have, and put it in my room.” 
“The crib!’ we all said, aghast. 
* Certainly, the crib, Have you all forgotten that 


Marmaduke Wilde’s youngest daughter is only a 
baby.” 

“A baby!’ 

“‘Why, yes! Don’t you know he wrote us—no, 
Delia wrote us—when the child was born? Let me 
see; she must be about ten months old.” 

“ A baby ten months old!” echoed Blanche, with a 
dismayed face. 

* Rely or my friendship! Depends upon my gen- 
erosity! Hopes she wont be disagreeable to me! . 
H’m!” 

*¢ Now, Max, you don’t know anything about ba- 
bies,”” said Sara, her tender blue eyes softening at 
the thought of the forlorn little one. 

** Much you know about ’em!” I growled. “Was 
the man crazy, to think of sending a baby here?” 

“I think, Max,” said Blanche, loftily, ‘that Mr. 
Wilde showed his good sense. Where could he find 
a better place? Here there is pure air, a comfort- 
able, warm house—” 

*‘And a crib all ready,” said Jessie. 

** What are you going to give it to eat?” I de- 
manded, bluntly. 

A blank look of dismay settled at once upon all 
three of the bright, pretty faces. A solemn silence 
ensued. ; 

** Perhaps,” said Sara, at last, rather faintly, “‘ per- 
haps they’ll send a nurse with the baby.” 

This bright suggestion was unanimously applanded. 

“Or, if not,’’ cried Jessie, “ we can give it milk 
and—and—arrow-root, and other things. It isn’t 
likely Mr. Wilde would send the baby here if he did 
not know we could provide for it.” 

“Of course. How very absurd of you, Max!” 

“Very absurd of me, I should say. Do you sup- 
pose I want a baby crying—babies always do cry— 
just when I want to be quiet? And creeping—isn’t 
that what you call it?—creeping everywhere, and 
pulling things off the table, and swallowing pins, 
and falling down stairs and breaking its neck?” 

“In that cuse, it wont trouble us any more,” said 
Jessie, demurely. 

‘And having chicken-pox, and measles, and 
whooping-cough, and rash, and mumps, and scarla- 
tina, and—” 

“ O mercy!” cried Blanche, wrens pale. “I do 
wonder any of us live t« grow up.” 

* Max,” said Sara, with her pretty, wise look, “ you 
must stop in town when you go to the station, and 
get my medicine case filled up, and bring me‘ Dr, 
Hahneman on the Management of Infants.’” 

“And get me Tennyson’s Cradle-Song,” said 
Blanche, brightening. 

“And get me some very fine flannel, and a pound 
of arrow-root, and a bottle of Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup, and—and—a rattle,” said Jessie, thought- 
fully. 

“Anything more?” I inquired, with a sarcastic 
emphasis which I am sorry to say was lust upon my 
sisters, s0 concerned were they in providing for the 
possible wants of this infant interloper. 

* You might get a porringer,” said Blanche. 

* O, and some delicate cologne.” 

** Rose-water!”’ 

“Aunt Winifred washes her babies in cologne,” 
insisted Jessie. 

“IT am sure, rose-water must be preferable,” said 
Sara, with dignity; “ and I would get a box of cold 
cream, Max.” 

“Ig that all? Shan’t I buy a tame bear, @ a rock- 
ing-horse, or a squeaking dog?” 

*“ You are too bad, Max, to make fun of us, when 
you know it will be such a source of pleasure to us 
all,” said Sara, with tears in her sweet eyes. 

“A baby in a house is a well-spring of pleasure,” 
said Jeasie. 

‘*1t will be something to care for,” said Sara. 

“‘1t will be a career!’’ pronounced Blanche, en- 
thusiastically. 

What can a man do when all his womankind are 
against him? I succumbed I hope gracefully, and 
said I supposed I must go to the station at noon to 
meet this biby. 

“ How do you propose to fetch it?” said Jessie. 

“‘ Wouldn’t it do to lay it in the bottom of the 
buggy?” 

Tuis humble suggestion uncorked all the vials of 
feminine wrath. I was called a wretch, an ogre, an 
unfeeling thing, » hard-hearted old bachelor, and va- 
rious other ill-deserved epithets. I was asked if I 
thought any one would marry me while 1 cherished 
such heathen sentiments, and whether I had furgot- 
ten the time when I was a baby myself. 

Aud so | escaped, and ordered the horses, and 
strolled around discontentedly the rest of the morn- 
| ing. In the meantime, the girls were hard at work. 
I wouldn’t have believed the dropping of so small a 
pebble into the placid waters of our daily lives would 
have created such a disturbance. If the Queen of 
England should graciously take it into her head to 
bestow a visit upon one of her humble subjvcta, it 
couldn’t cause more commotion in a quiet household 
than did this announcement of the advent of Marma- 
duke Wilde’s baby. I didn’t know but Jessie would 
go so far as to put us all upon pap when baby came. 

However, Marmaduke Wilde was an old friend of 
my father’s, and our family was under imniense ob- 
ligations to him in ways that I need not stay to 
explain; and of course, now that I had a chance, I 
must do my best for him, So ina very fair humor I 
set off at noon for the station, with Sara snugly 
stowed away by my side, and no end of shawls, blan- 
kets, et cetera. Why people always seem to suppose 
that babies aré to be cooked by warmth, I don’t 
know. 

Sara was in a state of calm beatitude. 








She was one 
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of those women who take naturally to anything weak 
and heipless. 

“The little darling!” she murmured. ‘‘O Max, 
wont it be sweet to have a baby in the house?” 
“Sweet! Pshaw! What silly things women are!” 
I suspect this wounded Sara’s sensitive feelings. 
She maintained a dignified silence until we alighted 
at the station. Nobody was about there. The train 
had apparently gone by, and Mr. Moses had retired 
to his shoemaker’s shop in the other end of the 
building. 

We opened the door of the waiting room, and in- 
stantly Sara uttered a little cry, and in two minutes 
was bending over something that lay in a corner of 
one of the sofas, her hands clasped in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

* QO Max! Isn’t itsweet? Isn’t it cunning? Isn’t 
it pretty?” 

I must say I couldn’t see it. I am willing to admit 
that babies generally are cherubs; but I think this 
particular baby was an exception. Its complexion 
was the color of chalk; its head was large and round, 
and totally destitute of any hirsute appearance. It 
was enormously fat—the places where the eyes should 
have been were mere longitudinal cracks in the soft 
pulp. The nose—was there a nose? Could the lit- 
tle knob in front of its face have been meant for a 
nose? If so, it was in a very rudimentary state. 
But the mouth! Ah, there was breadth for you, and 
depth, and expansiveness. I think I may say it was 
the most open smile I ever beheld. And when it 
cried, as it did presently, you looked down into a 
yawning cavern. 

* Poor little darling!” cried Sara, kissing it enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ Was it a shame to send it off on a long 
journey all alone? So it was! But it’s got good 





which, as I said, belongs to some women. 

“T suppose,”’ said I, looking down at a valise which 
stood on the floor near by, ‘ these are the youngster’s 
traps.” 

“ Yourigster! O Max, how shocking! It’s a girl, 
a dear little girl! Perhaps you'll wait tillshe grows 
up, and marry her. Who knows?” 

“ Who, indeed? I shall be a gay youth of fifty- 
six when she is twenty. But come.’’ 

Sara could hardly trust me to hold the baby while 
she climbed into the carriage, and she eagerly re- 
claimed it the moment she was seated. 

We were not long iu going home. It was only two 
miles. But it seemed an age. I suppose it was be- 
cause that infatuated baby cried all tae way. 

* Detestable.torment! What a life we shall lead!” 
I muttered, 

“ How can you, Max? Crying is good for it. It 
strengthens its lungs.” 

“ Heaven grant they mayn’t become any stronger,” 
I said, as we alighted. 

Blanche and Jessie ran out into the hall. 

“ Then there wasn’t any nurse?” cried Jessie. 

“ There was nobouy,’’ I replied. 

“Ah! Well, it will be so much the more our own,” 
said Blanche, sweetly. 

When the numerous strata of cluthing were re- 
moved, the rapture broke forth. 

‘* What a lovely baby!’ 

“ What a sweet mouth!” 

“ Oaly look at its eyes!’ 

“O, what cunning little hands!” 

“ The drollest little nose! O my!” 

When this had somewhat subsided, I said, solemn- 
ly, “‘ Now, girls, tell me truly, upon your honor, do 
you think that is a pretty baby?” 

* Of course we do!” in chorus. 

“Then my ideas on the subject must be materially 
modified.” 

“O, you don’t know anything about it. Men never 
do,” said my feminine tyrants. 

‘* Don’t you suppose it wants something to eat?” 
suggested Sara. 

“ Of course it does,” replied Jessie, promptly. And 
she forthwith brought a basin of arrow-root. 

“Now, Jess! 1 want my dinner first,” I said. 

The look she gave me! I became instantly con- 
vinced that I was a selfish brute, and retired to a 
corner, to ind@lge in melancholy reflections. Here 
was I, twenty-four hours ago the idol of my family, 
the centre around which everything revolved, sud- 
denly thrust aside and dethroned for this wretched 
baby. I felt myself fast becoming misanthropic. I 
lost all respect for my kind, and meditated upon re- 
tiring to a hermit’s cave. I thought of writing an 
essay which should prove the essential fickleness of 
woman. 

“Come, Max,” said J essie, sweetly, “you shall 
have your dinner now.” 

‘* Has that child gorged itself sufficiently ?’’ said I. 

Jessie gave me a slightly reproachfal look as I 
handed her some chicken. 

“1 wish you'd try to love it, Max.” 

I made a wry face. 

“I am sure | love it, the little darling!” said the 
other two. 

The afternoon wore away. I was roused from my 
book fifty times to witness some charming feat of 
that baby’s. If it thrust its absurd little red fist into 
‘its mouth, it was the occasion of ecstasies; if it beat 
the air with them, it was understood to signify a 
wonderful precocity. 

At last, as night began to fall, Phit upon an expe- 
dient for securing a little peace. 

“ Hadn’t you better undress it and put it to bed? 
It will look so cunning in the crib!” 

My dear girls fell easily into the snare. 

“I must say,” said Blanche, rammaging in the 











friends now, little precious!” And she hugged the | 
creature to her bosom with that abandon of affection | 


valise, “sy that Mr. Wilde hasn’t provided 1 very ‘hand- 
somely for his daughter.” 

* Poor little darling! Just think how much it has 
been left to hirelings,” said Jessie, compasstonately. 

After a most remarkable scene, after singular con- 
tortions on the part of the baby, and superhuman 
efforts on the part of the girls, the baby was denuded 
of ite day robes, and introduced into a night gown. 

“Now, Max, just kiss it once,. please.” 

I never could withstand Sara’s soft entreaties, and 
besides, I knew I should have to submit sooner or 
later; so I conquered my prejudice, and took the lit- 
tle flannel] bundle in my arms. But just as I did so, 
there was a ring at the door, then a hurried tramp- 
ing in the hal], and the next moment the parlor door 
was thrown rudely open, a woman stepped in, gave a ' 
glance around, uttered a shriek, and rushed towards 
the baby. 
** Keep her away!” shrieked “Tessie. “ She’s mad!” 
*1’m not mad. It’s my baby. How dare yon steal 
my baby? I laid it down in the depot, asleep, and 
you came and stole it!” she vociferated. 
A ray of hope darted into my mind. 
“My dear madam, isn’t this child Mr. Marmaduke 
Wilde’s daughter?” 

*T am Mr. Wilde’s daughter,” said a sweet, re- 
fined voice. 

I looked around. A graceful girl stood in the door- 
way, looking with surprise and amusement at the 
tableau within the room. 





* You Mr. Wilde’s daughter?” 

She put out her hand with a charming smile. “I 
missed the noon train, and only came just now.” 

* But,” I stammered, ‘‘ we—we thought you were 
—that is, we thought Mr. Wilde’s youngest daugh- 
ter was a baby.” 

*O dear, no!” she laughed. ‘*The baby is a boy. 
Grandma has taken him.” 

“Then who is this?” I said, turning to the woman, 
who was fondling the baby and sobbing over it. 

“She seems t» be the daughter of your station 
master. She came on the noon train from the West, 
and I found her crazy over the loss of her baby. But 
some one said they saw you driving, and heard a 
child cry. What a droll mistake!” said Margaret 
Wilde, laughing. 

She had a sweet laugh. Indeed, she was thorough- 
ly sweet. I may as well add that she never went 
away from Riverdale again, and that now-a-days we 
are not obliged to borrow babies in order to enjoy the 
luxury. 


> 





CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Chinese children are tolerably numerous in San 
Francisco, and are pretty little creatures, with their 
sparkling black eyes, and queer little queues behind, 
eked ovt with green or scarlet silk. Suicides are 
very common among them, the Chinese seeming to 
care nothing for life. 
a@ very corrupted type, though a few Christians are 
found among them. The former have a fine temple 
in San Francisco, and in every house is a little family 
temple, or Joss-house, before which papers are 
burned, and offerings made, at stated times. With 
the exception of gambling and opium-smoking, they 
have few amusements. In San Francisco they sup- 
port a curious little theatre, where the music is a 
demoniacal band of gongs; and the same play seemed 
to have been going on for several years, when | last 
visited it, and is not yet finished. Kite-flying isa 
favorite out-of-doors amusement. Chinese kites, 
made in the form of butterflies and birds, which give 
out a singing noise, are in great demand among the 
youth of the Pacific coast. Occasionally, on a Sun- 
day, a few of them will have an “ out” on horseback, 
or in a wagon. On these occasions, some of them 
dress in European clothes, and the horsemanship and 
general display is a sight for gods and men! Except 
on the great festival of their new year, you see very 
little dissipation among them. These holidays gen- 
erally last three or four days, when all business is 
suspended, and you must wear foul linen until John 
your wasberman bas finished his jollification. The 
morning of the first day of the holidays is ushered in 
by a loud display of crackers and other fireworks, 
and befure nine o’clock the streets are covered with 
red papers. Sometimes, to the great delight of young 
California, a whole caskful is let off at once. A Chi- 
nese merchant told me that it generally costs about 
one thousand pounds each new year for fireworks 
alone; and some houses in the city will expend from 
sixty to eighty pounds for this item alone. 

During this season, no allusion to anything sad, 
such as death, sickness, losses in business, or any 
misfortune, is tolerated by any one. 

In 1864, there was quite a furor in San Francisco 
about a Chinese doctor, whose consulting-rooms 
were besieged by the elite of the city. His success 
was said to consist in carefal regimen, his medicines 
being very harmless. He used, however, to insure 
attention to diet and general conduct, by laying 
down strict rules, to diverge from which, he in‘ormed 
his patients, would cause certain death to ensue 
from the medicine. He was of a fine appearance, 
richly dressed, and spoke through an Englishman as 
an interpreter. His lionization lasted a few weeks, 
and after that he gradually dropped into oblivion, to 
make way for some other sensation. 





Vicious habits are so great a stain to human na- 
ture, and so odious in themselves, that every person 
actuated by right reason would avoid them, though 
he were sure they would be always concealed, both 
from God and man, and had no future punishment 
entailed upon them. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





PERFECT POINTS AND TENETS AGAIN. 
We bave received from Bro. A. G. B., of Portland, 


| the following reply to Bro. H , which we gladly pub- 


lish, because we believe in the freedom of discussion, 
and anything that may tend to draw out brethren as 
capable as those pitted against each other in this 
friendly tilt, we conceive to be for the benefit of the 
Order. The subject is certainly one that deserves 
the gravest consideration. A. G. B., of whose authen- 
ticity he has convinced us, says ina private note, 
** Is your correspondent H. ? [naming a well- 
known Mason.] If so, 1am overwhelmed at my own 
temerity in picking him up. Hecan teach me my 
alphabet in Masonry, but I am surprised that he 
shoul have done so poorly as be did in his first 
communication. It showed that his heart was not 
in it.’ We answer that Bro. H. is the one he im- 
_agines, one of the best-read and truest Masons in the 
world. 





Masonic Ed. Flag of our Union: 

It pleases me that Bro. H. has condescended to re- 
ply to me, since a brother here suggests that my an- 
tagonist may be one with the same initial who has 
long been regarded by me as the preux chevalier of 
the Order in New England. Had I suspected this 
previous to my replying to him, perhaps it might 
have deterred me from the act. But I am glad I did 
it. His reply, however, is merely an explanation of 
his former meaning, accusing me of “ skimming over 
the surface without going to the bottem of the argu- 
ment.” This I must deny, as I took up all of his po- 
sitions seriatim, and gave them the most respectful 
and particular attention. As for plunging to the 
bottom for bis argument, that was unnecessary, as it 
was essentially on the surface. But the brother 
leaves bis argument, as he terms it, to accept mine; 
for, atter all the talk, he comes right down by my 
side and «declares, in substance, what I as firmly be- 
lieve as he does, that while the colored man is likey 
to be a disturbing element we have no right to admit 
him. Bro. H. need not resort to points and tenets 
to prove the fact that such admission would be inex- 
pedient, and there is where the matter rests. And 
there let it rest till the time comes when the com- 
plexion shall not be a test of virtue, and it shall not 
be deemed necessary to parade the whole artillery of 
points and tenets to prévent the colored man from 
Masonic association with us. The whole idea of Bro. 
H. in the present paper proves this inexpediency, 
with the exception of a reference again to the vir- 
tue of Prudence. Herein he conceives he is not act- 
ing with prudence, if he entru+ta “our secrets to 
those with whom, as a race, it is doubtful, to say the 
least, whether they would be safe.’”” There are sev- 
eral colored Lodges in the country that are recognized 
by somebody, if not by us, and I respectfully ask Bro. 
H. if he ever heard of acolored Mason telling the 
secrets of his lodge to any one? I declare that I 
never did. The fact is, they are intelligent, manly, 
prudent, as Bro. H. himself. Bro. H. seems to think 
that those who are alluded to as likely to get into 
Lodges are Bushmen or Fejee Islanders, and uot men, 
to be tried as such, and without which trial, of course, 
they could not come in. Let us have peace. Let us 
keep out the disturbing element. But, Bro. H., let 
it be kept out for expediency’s sake, rather than from 
any moral considerations. That ground is not tena- 
ble. 

Bat I consume your time and that of Bro. H.— 
whom I would give much to grasp by the hand and 
converse with on this subject—and as there is really 
litule difference betwixt our conclusions, I draw toa 
close. Yours respectfully, A. G. B. 

Portland, April 20, 1869. 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE COMMANDERIES.—We learn 
from a New Hampshire Sir Knight that at a meeting 
of the highest cfticers of the commanderies, held in 
Concord, it was voted that there be an encampment 
of all those New Hampshire Knight Tewplars near 
Lake Winripesaukee, on some three days between 
the middle of August and the first of September. 

Can’t New Hampshire extend an invitation to the 
Sir Knights of Massachusetts and Rhode Island? We 
know men who would like the p e of 
ing near the border of the Winnipesaukee for a fow 
days. 
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WESTERLY, R. I. 

PAWCATUCK LODGE No. 9.—The following breth- 
ren were installed officers of Pawcatuck Lodge No. 9, 
F. & A. M., Thursday evening, April 1, for the year 
ensuing: : 

Azro N. Lewis, Worshipfol Master; John Harrison, 
Senior Warden; John M. Mosher, Junior Warden; 
C. V. Peckham, Treasurer; Orville M. Briggs, Secre- 


cock, Junior Deacon; George W. Champlin, Chap- 
lain; John McDonald, Senior Steward; Philo North- 
rup, Junior Steward; Jamcs D. Riche, Marshal; 





tary; John Delevan, Senior Deacon; Henry L. Bab- 


Charles H. Rhodes, Organist; Charles Ainsworth, 
Tiler; B- V. Peckham, Chas. H. Rhodes, D. C, Pen- 
dleton, Trustees. 


PALMER CHAPTER No. 28.—The following com- 
panions ‘of Palmer Chapter No. 28, R. A. M., were 
installed Monday evening, April 5th: Richard Currie, 
High Priest; Thomas W. Peckham, King; James 
Potter, Scribe; Jobn Harrison, C. of H.; Taylor R. 
Church, P. S.; Samue? H. Cross, R. A C.; ‘Thomas 
Wilcox, M 31 V.; John McDonald, M. 21 V. Philo 
Northrup, M. ist V.; James F. Pendleton, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Vincent, Secretary; J. Alonzo Babcock, 
Chaplain; David Sanderland, Tiler. 

HOWARD ASSEMBLY OF HOWARD Councit No, 
30, R. & S. M.—Howard Assembly of Howard Coun- 
cil No. 30, R. & S. M., installed the following officers 
on Saturday evening: Richard Currié, T. 1. M.; Al- 
bert G. Howard, Rt. I. D. M.; Thomas W. Peckham, 
I. P. C. of W.; James Potter, C. of the G.; James F. 
Pendleton, Treasurer; Isaac F. Burdick, Recorder; 
Philo Northrup, Conductor; John McDonald, Stew- 
ard; James M. Pendleton, Chaplain; David Sunder- 
land, Sentinel. 
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THE OLDEST MASON. 

The Pearisburg (Va.) Gazette says: We have for 

some time noticed a succession of paragraphs setting 

forth possession of the ohiest Mason. Some very 

venerable brethren have been thus brought to light; 

but we think that Gilés county, Virginia, can beat 

all yet brought forward. An old and much-esteemed 

resident of our county, Mr. David Eaton, we think is 

the oldest living Mason. He was born in Ireland, but 

does not know his exact age. He has three diplomas, 

a Blue Lodge, Chapter, and Knight Templar. They 

all bear date in 1802, the year that Mr. Eaton emi- 

grated. The Knight Templar diploma states that 

he became a Knight Templar on the 7th of February, 
1790 —a little over 79 yearsago. He cannot remem- 
ber how long he had been a Mason before he became 
a Knight Templar, but he thinks eight or ten years, 
Say eight years, and he has been a Mason 87 years; 
and, as he must have been twenty-one years old at 
his initiation, he is now 108 years of age. 

This aged patriarch is now exceedingly feeble, but 
until the last year or two, possessed a wonderful de- 
gree of vigor. Although he bad passed an ordinary 
lifetime without entering a Lodge—this section being, 
until a few years back, entirely destitate of such or- 
ganizations—his recollections of the ceremonies of the 
Order were exceedingly vivid and correct when the 
writer last conversed with him, about three years 
since. 

Bro. John K. Hall, of this city, takes much inter- 
est in bunting up and obtaining the photographs of 
old Masons. He wiil have to look after the above 
patriarch without delay. 








WHAT IS FREEMASONRY P 


‘¢ What is Freemasonry?” was asked of Lamartine. 
His reply was: ‘I see only in the secrets of the 
Lodges a veil of modesty thrown upon truth and 
charity to heighten their beauty in the eyes of God 
and man. But for this modesty you would not con- 
ceal from men the secrets which our actions reveal. 
You are, in my opinion, the great eclectics of the 
modern world. You cull from all time, all coun- 
tries, all systems, all philosophies, the evident eter- 
nal and immutable principles of universal morality, 
and you blend them into an infallible and unani- 
mously-accepted dogma of fraternity. You reject 
everything that divides minds, and profess everything 
that unites hearts. You are the manufacturers of 
concord. With your trowels you spread the cement 
of virtue about the foundations of society. Your 
symbols are but figures. If I am not mistaken in this 
interpretation of your dogmas, the curtain of your 
mysteries mig'it be drawn without the fear of reveal- 


What is Freemasonry? To the uninitiated we say, 
**Come and see.” 
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ANGLO-INDIAN LIFS. 

Balls and dinners are almost the only amusements 
of Calcutta society; a stray singer, or ventriloquist, 
will occasionally venture out there, and amateur 
theatricals may be got up, but excepting these, soci- 
ety is left to its own resources, Indeed, it is just as 
well, perhaps, that there are no more inducements to 
dissipation, for the great end of everybody there ought 
to be to do their business, get through their allotted 
period of service, and make their money and leave 
the country. Hardly a man, and certainly no wo- 
man, but is yearning eagerly for the time of depart- 
ure. And unhappy indeed is the individual who is 
only just living there—who is not occupied in such a 
way as to leave him hope for retiring early in life 
witb a competence. Barristers are the hardest work- 
ed of all the Anglo-Indians. The civil service take 
their work easily but steadily. Most business is done 
in India by writing. Brown, of the Finance Depart- 
ment, writes Jones a letter, even though he is in the 
next room, and would never think of going to see 
him—indeed, there is hardly another way of spend- 
ing the time in Calcutts than in work. You cannot 
loaf about in any sort of way. You are, for the most 
part, a prisoner to your house, your office, and your 
carriage; walking and riding in the open air is only 
| possible jast before sunrise and after sunset; and 
unless you are kept up by work, and can be made to 
feel the stimulative pressure of jvint action, and @ 
share of interest in active Anglo-Indian life, existence 
would be intolerable. 

















ing anything but services rendered to humanity.” ‘ 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JUBILATR. 


BY HELEN A. MAUVILLE. 





Breathe, whispering winds, the glad refrain! 
Sing, birds! O sing in glee; 
1 hear her feet upon the plain 
Patter so merrily. 
The fair young queen, 
Whose robes of green 
Trail wide upon the sunny lea. 


Go forth to meet her, little brook, 
Kiss, kiss her tender feet; 
Hie swiftly on through grassy nook, 
And sing, “ my sweet, my sweet!"’ 
Queen of the year, ‘ 
We need thee here 
To make our joy complete! 


Wake from your sleep, O dreaming flowers! 
How can you slumber now, 
When April sends her crystal showers, 
And winds from southern meadows blow, 
Wake, flowers, awake, 
And fern and brake 
Entwine a chapiet for her brow. 


WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 


About the year 1724, people who passed by Steven- 
age had a bill thrust into their hands inviting them to 
visit an old hovel that once belonged to a certain 





hovel, and may be viewed by any traveller, who may 
think it worthy of notice.” The former tenant of 
the remains thus disposed of, had made his last will 
almost entirely, it would seem, with a view to secure 


began it with a sort of complacent and even jubilant 


testators. “1, Henry Trigg, grocer,’’ he wrote, “* be- 


give my soul to God; as to my body, I commit it to 


upon a floor erected by my executors, upon the 
purlins, nothing doubting, but that'at the great res- 
urrection I will receive the same again.” 

All his property, with the exception of some slight 
legacies, he bequeathed to his brother, a clergyman, 
provided he strictly carried out this condition; if he 
should be disinclined to do so, it was to go to a sec- 
ond brother on the same condition; should he refuse, 
it passed to a nephew on the sameterms. The whole 
wound up with a number of bequests, varying in 
amount from a guinea downwards to one shilling, 
and even the shilling and guinea were not to pass to 
the legatee until three years after his decease. 

Some of these cases are, of course, due to sheer 
insanity, in others to an almost grotesque spirit of 
mischief, but in a far larger class they may be set 
down as the outpourings of arrogance; as whoshould 
say, ‘Ihave the wealth, the will and the power, 
and am entitled, if I choose it,to make my whims 
and humors attend on what I give.” Under which 
category is to be classed that Mr. Tuke, of Rother- 
ham, who died in 1810, leaving a testamentary dis- 
position that must have been the delight and amuse- 
ment of the district. He left a penny to every child 
that should attend his funeral, to the utter disor- 
ganization of, or certain holiday at, every school for 
miles round. The result was, that some seven hun- 
dred flocked to pay this tribute of respect; they re- 
ceived the allotted reward. This could have,.been no 
yearning towards infant life, for he was a notorious 
and churlish miser of the Scrooge pattern. Toevery 
poor woman of tbe parish was left the sum of one 
shilling. The only legacies of respectable amount were 
those that had reference to the glorification of his poor 
old remains—half a guinea was left to the bellringers 
** to strike off one peal of grand bobs” at the precise 
moment he was put down into the clay. Seven of 
the oldest navvies were to receive a guinea fot ‘* pud- 
dling him up ” in his grave.” There must have been 
great merriment and general hilarity at these odd 
obsequies. His more serious dispositions were quite 
in keeping. Toa daughter he left four guineas; but 
to his old and faithful servant twenty guineas a year. 
To an old woman, “ who had for eleven years tucked 
him up in bed,” was bequeathed the sum of one 
guinea. Finally he set apart a sort of endowment 
to supply forty penny loaves, which, at noon, on 
every Christmas day forever, were to be thrown 
down from the steeple of the parish church. These 
ridiculous fancies were no doubt the offspring of a 
petty vanity wishing to obtain the most fuss and 

publicity at a very cheap rate—tinged also with a 
wish to leave some trouble behind bim., 

Akin to this testator must have been Oliver the 
miller, who died about seventy years ago. He seems 
to have had a strange fancy for the color popularly 
associated with millers and their men, and perhaps 
their hats. He was interred in a choice spot, and 
close to his mill, in a tomb made by himself some 
thirty years before, and in a coffin which had re- 
posed many years under his bed. It was all painted 
white, and was carried by eight men harmoniously 
dressed in the same c. lor; a young girl, twelve years 
old, cfticiated as clergyman, and preached a sermon 
at the edge of the grave. Now, again, it may be 
asked, what pleasure could Oliver have found in the 
anticipation of these grotesque rites. 

One would have liked a peep into the wicked old 
heart of a certain Lambeth parishioner, who died in 





ti and in whose fingers the pen must have quiv- 


ered with rage and senile spite. No doubt the re- 
venge was unfelt by its object, who must have long 
since given up all hope of receiving anything from 
his bounty, as indeed healso knew. He—and people 
like him—had only the bare satisfaction of a profit- 
less spite. “* Whereas,” wrote this precious testator, 
“it was my misfortune to be made very uneasy by 
Elizabeth G., my wife, for many years, by her tarbu- 
lent behaviour, for she was not content with despising 
my admonition, bat she contrived every method to 
make me unhappy. She was so perverse in her na- 
ture that she would not be reclaimed, but seemed 
only to be born to be a plague to me. The strength 
of Samson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence 


Job, the subtilty of Hannibal and the watch fulness 
of Hermogenes, could not have been sufficient to 
subdue her. And as we have lived separate and 
apart from each other eight years, and she hav- 
ing perverted her son to leave and totally abandon 
me, therefore I give her one shilling only.” The 
shilling thas contemptuously left was not meant, 
as is sometimes supposed, as a compliance with a 
letter of some obsolete legal form, which required 
that the object should be mentioned, in some shape, 
in the will. It was meant as an evidence that the 
testator was aware of what he was doing, and had 
not omitted the person thus marked out, through 
forgetfulness. 





Henry Trigg, and “ where,” added the bill, “‘ his re- , 
mains are still upon the rafters of the west-end of the | 


‘the gratification of this peculiar idiosyncrasy. He | 
strain of piety, which is common, however, to all | 


ing very infirm and weak in body, but of perfect ; 
sound mind and memory, praised be God for it, do | 


the west-end of my hovel, to be decently laid there | 


An old Welshman, Mr. Morgan, within two years 
of a hundred, left all he had to his “ old faithful 
housekeeper,” with, however, this good-humored 
“hit” at her. ‘She is a tolerably good woman, but 
would be much better if she had not so clamorous a 
tongue.” 

That wealthy Mrs. Gatford, of Horsham, who died 
in 1799, was certainly “odd” during the later years 
of her life. For twenty years she had never gone 
out once, and though she kept a carriage, it was 
seen gradually rotting away in the coach-house 
until it fell to pieces. Her horses lived luxuriously 
all that time, enjoying the richest pastures, and do- 
ing as they pleased. But, at the end,the main por- 
tion of her will was found to be sane enough, as she 
left nearly all to the poor, with the exception of 
fifteen pounds a year for the support of her cats and 
dogs. She was of the class that is morbidly solicitous 
as to what is done with their remains, a feeling that 
is intelligible if not pushed too far, as in the present 
instance. She ordered that her remains were to be 
kept a whole month in her room, and to be diligent- 
ly washed in spirits every night to keep away decom- 
position. She was to be then laid in no less than 
four coffins, and the outer one to be of marble. 

A Dublin barrister named Carroll was brought up 
in the confidence that he was to inherit an estate of 
a relative, which he managed, and which was indeed 
his only prospect of support. The relative died, and 
he found himself in possession. Some dispute arising 
with a tenant about a lease, he came to Dublin to 
search, and after much trouble found it, with a whole 
bundle of others, in an old trunk at the top of the 
stairs. Going over them at night, a paper dropped 
out, which proved to be a will, leaving the whole 
away to an illegitimate daughter, whom the Carrolls 
were at that moment supporting. The luckless bar- 
rister did not hesitate. He was alone. It was a 
tiny scrap. There was a candle beside him. His 
first act was to consult a barrister as to whether it 
was a legally drawn will; he owed that, at least, to 
his family. He was told it was. He took the mail, 
went down to his family, and placed the paper in 
the hands of the girl who had become entitled. For 
him it was literally beggary. He soon after died, 
and with difficulty some friends procured for his wife 
the matronship of a jail. It is impossible to give 
enough credit to this noble act, which exhibited an 
act of religion in its purest shape, precipitating every 
particle of a motive. 

One of the most curious features in this ‘‘ Revenge 
by Will,” is the many times it has deceived the ends 
of the will-makers. A very remarkable instance oc- 
curred not many years agoin a family known tothe 
writer. It has an air of compensation at the end, 
quite suitable to a drama. 

A gentleman of large fortune was married to a lady 
of some attractions. For a time they lived very 
happily; but soon a disagreeable and ill-conditioned 
tem per began to be exhibited in the husband. This 
later turned to a positive dislike, quite undeserved 
on the wife’s side, and which deepened into a malig- 
nant hatred. Her forbearance and temper carried 
on matters with tolerable smoothness for some years, 
when the husband was seized with an illness that 


known that all his large fortune must come to her. 
When his will, however, was opened, it was found 
that everything was left away from her—artful and 
ingenious devices had been used to deprive her 
of the smallest article of property—and, with an 
almost diabolical malignity, a last blow was given: 
* And I make this disposition jor a reason that she 
herself best knows.” This scandalous insinuation 
only recoiled on the head of the testator; for her 
friends knew her character too well, and the char- 
itable set down this ungoverned hatred to something 
akin to insanity. The lady accepted her lot with 
great sweetness and resignation. Not long after, a 
relative who was an eminent barrister, happened to 
be talking to one of the witnesses to the will in the 
street. Suddenly a gentleman passed them. 

** There is a coincidence,” said the eminent barris- 
ter. ‘‘ There’s your fellow-witness, A. B.” 





of Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of 


proved fatal, and he went out of the world in the 
old ill-conditioned way that he had lived. Her 
friends were congratulating themselves on this re- 
lease, and as she had but a slender settlement, it was 


“ O, was he?” said the other carelessly. ‘I didn’t 
know.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the barrister. 

A question or two, and it came out that the two 
witnesses had signed at different times. 

We may conceive the delight with which the bar- 
rister—a sympathetic friend—received this news. 
The will collapsed of itself, like a crazy house, with- 
out even a legal proceeding; and the lady, likea 
heroine, was triumphantly restored to her rights and 
honors. 


A FRENCH ROMANCE. 


A French gentleman went out with his wife on 
New Year Eve todosome shopping. Ou passing a 
fashionable linen-draper’s establishment, the young 
wife so fell in love with a dress suspended in the 
window, that her husband determined to surprise 
her with it as an etrenne (New Year gift). He es- 
corted his partner to her father’s, who lived not far 
off, and feigning to have forgotten something, he 
begged of her to await his return. Running back 
to the shop, he bought the dress, and ordered it to 
be sent at once to his lodging, writing upon the pa- 
per that enclosed it this little dedicatory address: 
“From your husband.” He then left the shop to 
his better-half; but meeting some friends, and being 
delayed late, he went straight home without calling 
for his wife, depending on the pretty present to make 
all equare if she was displeased at his absence or ap- 
parent neglect. 

Madame was very much displeased indeed; and, 
to make matters worse, the peace-cffering was not 
forthcoming, for the stupid porter of the house had 
handed it in at the wrong suite of apartments, at the 
opposite side of the staircase. There the beautiful 
dress and the inscription caused much surprise, for 
the lady who inhabited the rooms and her husband, 
not agreeing, had made a voluntary separation sev- 
eral months before. Married couples are often sorry 
for the rash effects of anger; and the poor lady, see- 
ing the beautiful present from her separated husband, 
as she thought, melted into tears of tenderness at his 
supposed contrition, and ran out at once and pur- 
chased a beautiful leather writing-case, which she 
despatched to his residence, with the inscription: 
“From your wife.” 

The poor husband also, overwhelmed with the 
reminiscence of old copjugal happiness, appeared at 
the door within half an hour, and such a scene of 
weeping, and embracing, and apologies, and vows of 
future love—ay, indeed, ladies, and soit kisses—was 
never before beheld. 

** How kind of you,” at last said the sobbing wife, 
“to think of sending me this lovely dress!” 

The astonished husband had to acknowledge that 
he knew nothing of the parcel; but peace being 
already made, it was no matter, and the porter’s 
mistake had borne happy fruit. The real owner 
began to make inquiry, and found the parcel which 
reconciled his wife to him also. An explanation and 
@ consequent introduction ensued, and the two 
couples went out together and had a little feast at 
one of the best restaurants in Paris. They returned 
at night, and each pair separated from the other 
pair on the staircase landing, two as happy wives 
and two as happy husbands as any who retired to 
rest in each other’s arms that New Year Eve in the 
city of Paris. 





> 
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JAPAN LANGUAGE. 

The language of Japan is a mellifiuous pollysylla- 
bic language, with declensions and cor jugations, and 
has not much in it that resembles Chinese. True 
there have been some engrattings from that great 
continent, but the Chinese has not so much affinity 
to Japanese as French has to the English. The 

alphabet with which Japanese is written has been 
| borrowed from the Chinese, by taking certain charac- 
| ters from their sound only. These alphabetic sym- 
| bols are forty-eight in number, and by combinations 
| of them all words are spelled, somewbat after our 
method, but I think the introduction of the Roman 
' alphabet would be a great benefit to the nation— for 
| it is admirably suited to write their language and to 
' express its sounds. It is common to print all the 
Chinese classics in Japan in large Chinese charac- 
ters, and to print the Japanese meaning in small 
characters by itsside. Tiesalutation—ohio (the final 
onot sounded), is the equivalent of good-day; the 
common drink of the people is cha, tea, or meedso, 
water, or sakee, arrack; the boys in the streets are 








Buch m Wittle. 


The Harper Brothers pay $600,000 per year for 
white paper alone. 

Boston is to have a new Merchant’s Exchange. 

In the Cincinnati schools the teachers whip the 
boys for speaking on the streets. This is a little 
ahead of Boston. 

General Kilpatrick and his beautifal wife have re- 
turned to Chili. 

In Boston, coal is selling at $8 per ton. 

One method of settling our trouble with England— 
annexing Canada. 

Worse than pickpockets—office-seekers of the ray- 
enous kind. 

Barbara Freitchie’s homestead has been sold for 
$300. 

Alboni receives $600 a night for singing Rossini’s 
mass. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, among other foreign no- 
tions, has set up a brewery for “ bittah beab.” 

New Ha upshire has produced a three-legged calf. 

Maximilian’s library sold for $4000 more than it 
cost. 

Ten thousand sugar-maple trees are tapped in the 
town of Farmington, Me. 

Jubal Early declines to be dined by the Lynch- 
burgers, but says he is as much of a rebel as ever. 

The French cable is to be landed at Cape May, 
New Jersey. 

One of the newly appointed consuls was caught 
thieving and removed. 

The annual Sunday lager exodus from New York 
to Hoboken has set in. 

New York pays more for tobacco than it does for 
bread. 

California has nearly a million and a half dollars 
lying idle in its treasury. 

Stewart, Astor and the Lorillards own $16,000,000 
of property on Broadway. 

Eighty-four black men are in college at Alleghany 
City, Pa. 

New Jersey farmers want six million baskets to 
put their tomatoes in this season. 

A Pennsylvania suicide used a looking-glass in 
order to take proper aim at his head. 

A widow of Brooklyn gets $30,000 out of the es- 
tate of a husband with whom she had not lived for 
thirty years. 

In a recent family separation in Kentucky, the 
wife bought her children for twenty-five dollars. 

New York swells use blonde hair powder. 

A case is going the rounds of the newspapers of a 
man who married his mother. This is horrible 
enough; but only suppose it had been his mother- 
in-law. 

Two elopements in high life in New York last week. 

A victim estimates the cost of a first-class wedding 
in New York at $2500. 

Cranberries grow wild in Alaska. 

There are 30,000 strangers in Rome, and board is 
six dollars a day. 

Leverrier looks much older than he is. Care and 
and an unfortunate disposition are the causes. 

The income returns of London and England gen- 
erally show a decrease from last year. 

A Michigan town supports a “ velocipede livery.” 

Out of thirty-four French journals started in Paris 
since 1864 only two still survive. 

De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in America ” still 
sells about five thousand every year in France. 

Tennessee planters are warned to refrain from 
planting sorghum, as it is declared to be a very ex- 
hausting crop. 

San Francisco bas a board of brokers wherein the 
principal business is done in wildcat White Pine min- 
| ing stocks, 

Still another matrimonial story about Nilsson is 
that she is about to marry a French dake, name un- 
known, and will abandon the stage. 

It is stated that the New York clairvoyants and 
fortune tellers have among their best patrons credu- 
lous stock-brokers and gamblers. 

Iowa claims that it raises more and better spring 
wheat to the acre than any other, State in the 
West. 

Tne Dutch propose to drain the Zayder Zee, and 
thus add fifty million dollars worth of land to their 
submarine kingdom. 











Marriages. 





| all moscoe, and the girls are all mosemay; the men 
| are all otoko, and the women are all onago; the com- 
| monest designation applied to Mrs. Jenkins, who, to 
the astonishment of the Japanese, accompanied me 





everywhere, in streets, shops, houses and temples, 
was epi-yo. ka, very handsome; and indeed one 
Japanese went so far as to propose an amount of 
money to buy her of me, while the little girls would 
come up the hill after her in dozens; and some would 
remain till we had to tell them to come back to-mor- 
row, and then, after giving her a lesson in Japanese, 
they would depart with a polite bow and si o-na ra 
—good-by. 


+ 


The origin of wealth is in a moral feeling—self- 
denial. *“ Here is something I will consume or throw 
away—lI will take care of it, store it up for the future 
use of myself and others.” The man who first said 
and acted thus laid the foundation of a virtue upon 
earth. The savings of each man are 4 diffusive 
blessing to all, and therefore, so far, frugality isa 
thing which all may and ought to applaud. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. John H. 
son and Miss Caroline B. Morrison. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale. Mr. George H. Pousland and Miss 
Ellen Fotter, both of Salem. 

By Mr. Pattison, Mr. 8. A. B. Abbott and Miss 
Mary Goddard. 
ey, pes. Dr. Clarke, Mr. Oliver Richardson and Miss 

uc . Barry. 

By Rev. Dr. Anderson, Mr. Charles H. Young and Miss 
Helen L. Hobbs. . 

At Dorchester, Mr. Elbridge Bradshaw and Miss Har- 
riet L. Fraser. 

At Hingham, Mr. Isaac H. Wilder and Miss Maria E. 
Waters. 








Deaths. 


—_——— 








In this city, Mrs. Mabel R. Pease. 58; Mr, Alvah Scates, 
39; Mr. Henry J. Prentiss,62; Mrs. sail V. Meisard, 44; 
Mrs. Ruthy Dana, 87; Mr. Thomas P. wilson, 59. 

At East Boston. Mr. Joseph Glasier, 84. 

At Charlestown, Mr George A. Kettell, 60. 

At Cambridge, Mre. Mary S. Glover, 83. 

At Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Gorham 
At Medtord, Mr. Henry Porter, 75; 
Clough, 39; Mrs. Maria H. Litchfield, 42. 
At Newton, Mr. Ebenezer Cheney, 85. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. — 92. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Abigaii Ke, 78. 

At Mausficid, Mr. Willard 8S. Cobb, 34. 


72. 
Mrs. Sarah B. 
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The World in Miniature. 


A YEAR'S GAIN AND LOSS. 
This is the elm, neath which we sat 
Last May, dear, when you wondered at 
The green o’er-head, the green beneath, 
And love nigh took away our breath; 
Love new-fledged then, now scarce more old 
Than these dead leaves, that lie like gold, 
On which the miser year sets store, 
Whose youth and beauty are no more. 


Than these dead leaves! too like, alas! 
These poor frail leaves our passion was; 
The sward its green another year, 

The elm new leaves, ere June appear; 
The self-same swallows, welcoming 

The advent of the quickened spring! 
But love—if morn break clear or dim, 
For love, dead love, no matin hymn. 


Last week the old Manhattan well of New York, 
whose whereabouts had been forgotten for many 
years, was discovered. Into that well it was sup- 
posed that the body of a murdered girl was thrown 
by her lover about seventy years ago. The man was 
defended by Aaron Burr, Alexander Hamilton and 
Edward P. Livingston, and was acquitted, though 
there was an almost universal belief that he was 
guilty, but left New York immediately and never 
returned. 

Grant has appointed David Noggle to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Idaho. The story 
is told of this gentleman, that, when practising some 
years ago in the Wisconsin courts, he opened a plea in 
this way: “‘ May it please your honor, there can be 
plainly seen on the brow of the guilty defendant the 
ominous words F-R 0 D!” 


A young gentleman or an elderly one, we do not 
remember which, after having paid his attentions to 
a young lady for some time, “‘ popped the question ;” 
the lady in a frightaned manner exclaimed, “ You 
scare me, sir.” The gentleman, of course, did not 
wish to frighten the lady, and consequently remained 
quiet some time, when she exclaimed, “‘ Scare me 
again!” We did not learn how matters turned out, 
but should say that it was his turn to be scared. 


Philadelphia is puzzled to know where Twitchell 
got his prussic acid. It was the strongest known to 
science, is never kept for sale by apothecaries, and 
must have sent him out of the world as suddenly 
and surely as if he had been blown from the can- 
non’s mouth. 


Even imperial journalism in Paris is not without 
its drawbacks. Paul de Cassagnac, one of the most 
servile adulators of the empire, has been branded as 
a liar more than five hundred times, has been spit 
upon in the street seven times,and suffered four 
tweaks of the nose and four public horsewhippings. 
He has fought nearly a hundred duels, for which 
offence he has been several times imprisoned, and 
now has sixteen challenges outstanding. 

Asensation story comes from Philadelphia, of a 
German who got drunk and laid himself down to 
sleep outside a cemetery, and. so got himself mixed 
up with a number of corpses which the medical 
students had dug from the neighboring graves. He 
came to his senses in the dissecting room just as an 
ardent votary of science was about to rip him open. 


The Duke of Argyle, a member of the British cab- 
inet, satisfied that there is no opening for young men 
in the civil service, has placed his youngest son ina 
mercantile house. 


Schleswig- Holstein, and grandson to Queen Victoria, 
was christened Albert John Charles Frederick Alfred 
George. 

Prince Napoleon has a civil list of two million 
francs, but after squandering the dowry of his wife, 
the Princess Clothilde, who was good-natured enough 
to put it in his control, he has run in debt to such an 
extent that one half his annual income is paid direct- 
ly to his creditors. 


A chancery suit has just been compromised in 
England which been running ever since 1805, and 
in which some of the most distinguished public men 
have been engaged as counsel. 


The Quartuor Suedois, one of the latest musical 
sensations of Paris, consists of four Swedish students, 
who sing unaccompanied quartets, hoping thus to 
defray the expenses of a tour through Europe. 


A smoking bishop dined with Admiral Farragut 
once upon a time, and aiter the dessert tendered a 
bunch of Havanas to the sailor, with the invitation, 
“ Have a cigar, admiral?” “No, bishop,” said the 
admiral, with a quizzical glance, “I don’t smoke—I 
Swear a little sometimes.” 

Lord Aberdeen once confessed to M. Guizot, in 
passing by the house of one of his tenants, that the 


A man in Holyoke armed two of his neighbors 
with a mallet and a club to hunt a burglar the other 
night. They went round the house in opposite di- 
Tections, and meeting in the darkness bebind it pro- 
ceeded to pound and whack each other in a fasbion 
that would have been terribly effective if either had 
been the burglar. 








cottage reminded him of a great shame of his polit- 
ical life; and he explained it by saying that the 
tenant always annoyed him by bis opposition at 
every election, until at last Lord Aberdeen re- 
venged himself by lowering his rent one guinea. 
This took the independent elector trom the list of 
enfranchised and Lord Aberdeen was annoyed no 
more. 


The infant son of the Princess Christian of 


Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS.—Take one half pint 
of raised dough, roll into it one large spoonful of 
butter, or equal parts of butter and nice lard. Roll 
out, fold it, and set it aside to lighten. When well 
raised, divide it into six parts, roll them out thin; 
have ready six good-sized, ripe apples—tart apples 
best—pared and cored, the holes filled in with sugar 
and butter. Close the dough neatly over the apples, 
and turn that side down; put them in a deep dish. 
Let them stand one hour, then sprinkle a small tea- 
spoonful of sugar between the dumplings, with little 
pieces of butter, and any kind of spice you like; 
pour a teacupful of water over it, and bake three 
quarters of anhour. Wine sauce is a great improve- 
ment, though it is not necessary. 





New ENGLAND Home PuppiInG.—Six crackers 
powdered fine, one quart boiling milk, one spoonful 
flour, one cup brown sugar, six eggs, raisins, currants 
and mixed spices to taste. Bake. Sauce. 

APPLE FRITTERS.—This is a favorite dish with 
with many, and often preferred to dumplings. 
We like them prepared thus: Make a batter, not 
very stiff, with one quart of milk, three eggs and 
flour to bring it to a right consistence. Pare and 
core a dozen large apples, and chop them to about 
the size of a small pea, and mix them well in the 
batter. Fry them in lard, as you would doughnuts. 
For trimmings, we like powdered white sugar best, 
though good molasses answers very well, They are 
good with either. 





PuppIne SAvcE.—Three quarters of a cup of but- 
ter, one and a half cup of sugar, one egg, juice and 
grated rind of a lemon; all beaten well together. 
Just before serving, pour on the beaten mixture one 
pint of boiling water. This is good for all sorts of 
puddings. 





IMITATION APPLE PIE.—Use raw pumpkin in- 
stead of green apples; slice thin; add equal parte 
of vinegar and water, thicken with wheat flour; sea- 
son to suit the taste and bake thoroughly. It re- 
quires more salt and longer baking than apple pie, 
but when done is in no respect inferior. 


SENT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON 
& La eet & Barry's Block, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FISK, PRINCE OF ERIE, 


and 40 other SPLENDID COMIC CUTS, in the 
new (June) No. of 


‘Yankee Notions,” 


THE JOLLY GIANT OF THE COMIC PRESS! 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. SEND IN ORDERS. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
GENERAL AGENTS, ’ 
121 Nassau St., New York. 


A Star in the East!! 


A new star has appeared in the literary circles, called 
THE “ILLUMINATED WESTERN WORLD.” Its illustra- 
tions are all printed in beautiful oil colors, from one to 
seven, at a single impression. In this feature alone THE 
“ILLUMINATED WESTERN WORLD" stands forth in the 
foremost of the age. Aside from its magnificent illustra- 
tions, however, its columns will teem weekly with Fic 


tion, Solid Prose, Charming Poetry and Glowing Ro- 
mance. It is a fit companion of every fireside—the mag. 
azine of — branch of literature—the champion of all 
noble indust ies—the support of the farmer, merchant, 
artisan, and the education of the masses. Send for apeci- 
men copies Sold by all newsdealers. Subscription, $3 


perannum. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD Co., 
Corner Park Place and — Piace, 
. O. Box 4929, New York. 


810 Indispensedie to every Household! Perfectly 
wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 
Agents making fortunes! Illustrated circulars jree / 
Address APEX 8S. M. Co., Broadway, N. Y. 

Instead of BITTER take Sweet Quinine! 


IDATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 
years’ experience in obtaining 
"AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTILE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


The cheapest, neatest and most readable of New York 
journals. Everybody likes it. Three editions. Daiy, 
SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY, at $6, ®@ and Pi a year. 
Full reports of markets, agriculture, Farmers’ and Fruit- 
Growers’ Clubs, and a complete story in every Weekly 
and Semi-Weekly number. A valuable present to every 
subscriber. Send for specimen, with premium list. 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


A Wom WANTED for the —_ steel engraving of 
General Grant and his tamily, published with 
their approval, Size 15x19. Address GUUDSPEED & 
Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 
DRS. CATARRH, SCROFULA. A lad 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarr 
and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts free 
of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address Mrs. 
M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


“FOR what shallit profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul; or, what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?*’ 
































66 FF, FUN."—Rubber Balloons.—Wonderful, In- 
structive, Amusing. Full directions and two 
sample bailoons ready for use, sent for only 25 cts.. post- 


paid. Address, 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





$2 5 A DAY.—Money Free as Water. Send two 
stamps. J. B. W. HILTON, 859 3d Ave., N. Y. 
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SENT FREE. THe Book oF WonpErRSs. Tells how 
either sex can make $10 daily ; contains valuable Recipes 
and information. Address Fish & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


HE “'BEST’’ SEWING MACHINE.—Will do ALL 
that any machine can do. Price only $18,— (Beware 





To THE WorRKING CLA8ss:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
d ts are offered those who will devote their whole 








of all $3. $5 and 810 machines.) It is the pest and 
best. Agents wanted. Samples very low to Agents. 
Wanted, one smart Agent tocontroleach County. Speak 
quick. Address, e 

ASHUELOT S. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 
0G Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. (GF Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 25c. “ Gen- 
uine Oreide Waiches,”’ only $10 Prec asic Combs,"’ 
1. et 





for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $ Cc, ete. 
ress . FOX & Co., 
9—12t. 34 Varick st., New York City. 


66 LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE."'—810 WatcueEs, new 
metal, splendid timers. Elegantly engraved cases, 
equal to Gold. Finish, Style and arpearance of * Wal- 
tham.”’ Sent C. 0. D. and can be returned if not satis- 
factory. Send for trade list of cheap and costly watches, 
jewelry, &c.,&c. Address, 
N. E. WATCH Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


be TAR SPANGLED BANNER” Still waves. You 
WANTit. Splendid $2 engraving and pajera whole 
year only 75 cts.8 PP. 40 long columns, (Ledxer size.) It's 
worth reading. Subscribe NOW. Specimen, &c., post- 
paid for6 cts. Address c. : 
“SPAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


T THOUSAND,—Hunter's Guide and Trap- 
per's Companion. How to hunt, fish, and 
trap ALL animals. How to tan and cure hides, &c. New 
secrets &c. Worth $10 to any boy or farmer. Neat! 
printed and bound—only 25 cts. post-paid; 6 for $1. 


Send to 
- HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG :-By sending 35 cents, with 
axe, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wite, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, t ultonville, N. Y. —13t 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


ROLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SUCTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. ‘The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing be 
like other rollers—thus saving i~k, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora ee containing recom- 
mendations from some of the t printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5- 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
5 Address B. FOX & Cu., 34 Varick st.,N. ¥. City. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
gram and directions for making trap, also, How to 
rain Animals, including many and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 Hawey’s JotRNAL. Of news- 
| dediers, or on trial, Three Months Free by mail, for 15 
| cents. JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 
16—12t. 
































time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. L make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


S30008 SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N. Y. 








**COME unto me all ye that are weary and I will 
give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I will give you rest."’ 

ANTED, Agents.—‘ Wonder of the World;"' is 
warranted tu cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Sold on_the package system. Not to be paid for until 
tested. I pay $60 per month and commission to distribute 
packages. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every live man 
who will act as agent in a new, light and honorable 
business paying $30 a day. No gift enterprise. No huim- 
: bug. No money wanted in advance. Address R. MON- 
ROE KENNEDY & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers, one month. The List includes single 
Papers of over 100,000 Circulation weekly, 
more than 100 Daily Papers. in which the advertiser 
obtains 24 insertions to the month, and the 1 vg Pa- 

rs in more than 500 difierent towns and cit- 
ies. Complete Files can be examined at our of- 
fice. Send Stamp for our Circular. Address GEO. P. 
RUWELL & Co., Advertising Agents, New York, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o,’s 
AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


CONTAINING 
Accurate Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
published in the United States and Territo- 
ries. and the Dominion of Canada, and 
British Colonies of North America ; 
Together with “A Description of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published."* 
A Handsome Octavo Volume cf 300 pages, bound in cloth 
PRICE - - «+ FIVE DOLLARS. 

A Work. of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and 
others, who desire information in rlation to the News- 
papers and Periodicals of North America. 

The edition will be limited, and persons desiring copies 
will do well to send their orders im y to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40. PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 




















BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Want stories in bound form, richly illustrated wit large 
original engravings and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offere to the public, Every one of these 
works was written exp for this lishment, and 
single” coves, Uy mall poet paid, for twenty cents eneh, 
or Se copies, Dens patte S08 one dollar. 2 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tux Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LaRoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Hzrr,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntaia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLOckK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ovyrmpia,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tus Licnt-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tu& SPAnisu DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THe Pirate SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tne CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THx,GiPseY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Counoit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tux Cuinese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP,by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUB 
oF DgaTuH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna's Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—K1xaun's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANIsH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr, J. B. Williams.—ROsSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuz OvuTLaw,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tus 


VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by ‘Matihew 3 Vinton tus PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Ra Oceaw MARTYR, 


Wiup Wingy bra, 6. # Gerry "Seana te Sores, 
LL, rs, C. F. .—SEARLE THE 
by Maurice Sliingsb -—TaHE Sea GULL, "Walter : 


ence.—THE Deatu-Tovucs, by Mal a 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by ncis A. Dnrivage. 

ye ay wage Cc aoe, be ‘TURES, by Mrs. 
. 8. Goodwin.—THE PoLice Sry. Frane 

vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One ofthe Profession fan are 

SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant —— 

by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppats.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Ay ge ea PRrv- 

—THE BLACK M . 











ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1efPo by M 
inton.—Smm_RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by A. 
vage.—THE VisconrT!. by Austin C. Burdick. 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM Cupane be Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL anD GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hitz Hanp, by Sylvan 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TaE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MaRion’s BRIGADE, 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, A 4 Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tag Heart's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, vy, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tar 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b: enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmonD, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL SFr, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe UNkNowy, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsonED Bars. 4 Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg From DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE Lapy IMOGEN by rof, J. H. Ingraham.—Tux Trex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins-n.—Tne HIGHWAYMAK, 
bd R + ee Murray.—THE Countess, by Sylvanus 
‘obb, Jr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusuis: . 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued ¢ach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaG uz, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, tr. 
—— es a b ss yey 
.—THE MAMELUKE, or Ben; Per ‘oore. 
.—THE BORDER Leacor, t y Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
.—THE DUKE's PRIzg, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No, 9.—Tue Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THeE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No. 13.—THe WEST Pont CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THe Mysterious Miner, by Mrs. L. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1tz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—TH& VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. 
No. 11.—THe Kine's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. aroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THe GoOLp Rospers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts, 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tne Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RetTuiBeTion, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—T1p, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE Fenians, by J. W. mS Tomine 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectues, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J £981z HeatH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 
No, 30.—ScCYk08 THE CorsalRk. by George L. Aiken, 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BuiGHT CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE mer] «A Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bakon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla illian. 
No. 37.—ViruqQua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter.’ 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ee argaret Blount. 
No. 41.—TnHeE BavgR MurpeRr, by 8.C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—An Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama, illiam H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZuLE1KA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE Crncassian SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray, 
No. 47.—RED Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale, 
No. 49.—Tne Founpiine, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—-THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Corrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—Tne Patriot Cruiser. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeL WaxD, by Clara Augusta, 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scort, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THg CRYSTAL DaGGer, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYsTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage, 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.-THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry S. Scudder. 
No, 60.—WuiITs Wo uF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Hanp, oy, - Clinton Barrington. 
No, 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lrrsg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fats, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tne Brive oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—Tne Hero or Tot Lon, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 67.—Tue Dwarr FienpD, by E. K. Darneil. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address : 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHeEns, 





63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our r Union. j 
BEREAVED. 


eee 
BY FENNO HAYES. 


O, when the gentle spring winds blow, 
And blossoms deck the hill and plain, 
A wilder wish we mothers know: 
A longing rises, sharp and vain, 
To have our dead come back again. 


The violet opes its eye of blue, 
The golden lily nods once more, 
All that has faded blooms anew, 
But (they sleep stiriess as before ; 
No springtide rolls on death's still shore. 


The birds sing in the scented air, 
The children shout in merry glee; 
Alas for those who, everywhere, 
A shadow on the sunlight see,— 
Whose little ones no spring sets free! 





Our Young ‘Folks’ Department 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WHITE PIGEON. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


Per Sm” ‘OM MANNING'S hair 
) needed cutting badly. It 
stack up all over his 
head, and the ends were 
beginning to look yellow 
and curled up. Mr. Man- 
ning detested long hair, 
bat Mrs. Manning was in 
favor of it; she said it 
made Tom look literary, 
and people would think 
he was a contributor to 
the Adriatic Monthly. 
But finally Mr. Manning 
* put his foot down,”’ and 
cut the matter short by 
handing .his hopeful son 
twenty-five cents, and 
bidding him go at once, 
and come home shorn. 

And so Tom started for Pompey Smart’s shop—a 
splendid ten-fvot structure, painted in stripes of red, 
white and blue, and bristling in front with a number 
of striped poles, all of which signified that Mr. Smart 
was a barber, and would remove superfluous hair 
from the heads of all who wished. There were two 
chairs in the shop, and it so happened that both of 
them were vacant when Tom arrived; so he immedi- 
ately seated himself in one of them, and called out, 
loudly: 

‘Come, Pompey, you must be smart, and cut my 
hair as quick as you can, for I have no time to waste, 
especially in a barber’s shop ” 

“Scip, cut the young gentleman’s hair,’ said Mr. 
Smart to a mulatto boy who was spelling out the 
jokes in an illustrated paper. 

“No sir!” said Tom Manning. “I dpn’t want my 
head used for a primary lesson-book for young bar- 
bers. I want you to cut my hair.” 

Tom’s decided voice had the desired effect. The in- 
dolent barber arose, and took charge of Tom's head. 
At the same time a nicely-dressed gentleman enter- 
ed the shop, and after hanging his overcoat on a peg 
near Tom Manning’s, he took a seat in the remaining 
chair, and told the boy Scip to shave him. Now Scip, 


although youthful, was really well versed in the arts — 


of shaving and hair-cutting, andcould perform both 
very satisfactorily. 
and very soon had the lower part of his customer’s 
face enveloped in enowy lather. 

Tom Manning’s locks were severed; what remain- 
ed on bis head were saturated with a greasy com- 
pound strongly scented with checkerberry; his face 
and neck wére brushed off, the calico covering re- 


moved, and he was finished. Barber Smart added | 


the quarter of a dollar to the pile in his drawer, and 
went to the window to watch for another customer. 
He would have done better if he had watched the 
customer inside; fur when Tom Manning went to the 
peg where his coat was hanging, he espied a pocket- 
book projecting from the breast pocket of the stran- 
ger’s coat. 

** What a chance to hook a pocket-book!”’ he said 
to himself; and acting on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he transferred it from the stranger’s pocket to 
his own. 

The act startied him, and perhaps he would have 
returned it at once if Pompey S wart had not at that 
moment turned from his position at the window, so 
that Tom’s motions could be seen by him. Thus the 


opportunity to retrace the fatal step was lost, and | 


Tom left the shop, a thief and a robber. 
Where could he go with his ill-gotten riches? 


What would he do with it? These were the ques- | 


tions which harassed him as. he walked nervously 
along the street. He was terribly frightened. Every 
moment he expected to see the stranger chasing after 
him down the road. He would know that Tom was 
the thief, for no one else had left the shop. Detec- 


tion seemed unavoidable, yet he hurried on until he | 


came to his father’s house. Behind this house stood 
an old.fashioned three-storied barn, once redolent 
with the smell of hay, and noisy with the tread of | 
horses, but now used only for storage, and haunted 


ws strange cats and fat spiders. 


He took his place with alacrity, | 


fae FLAG OF 


“fate the upper loft of this ancient corn Tom 
climbed, and opening a shutter to admit light, he sat 
down on an old trunk, and examined the pocket- 
book. 

It was very nicely gotten up. There were various 
compartments, and in them were railroad-tickets, 
postage stamps, and a rollof money. Tom counted 
this eagerly, and was amazed to find that there were 
fifty-five dollars in bills and sixty cents in carrency; 
but he was still more astonished, on opening an inner 
recess, to find a one hundred dollar bill hid away. 
Tom was frightened. Sach a sum of money would 
be soon missed and thorougbly searched for, and the 
bare thoughts of it made Tom tremble; for there was 
a great chance of its being traced to him, and he saw 
the stone walls and iron bars of a prison rise before 
his vision. What should hedo? It was too late to 
replace the stolen book. He did not dare to carry it 
in his pocket. If he bought anything with the 
money, how could he account to his father for the 
ability to purchase it? There was nothing to do but 
to hide the stolen property, and Tom proceeded to 
do so. Even this was a difficult job. 

First he hid it among the old rubbish in a trunk; 
but that was a bad place, for some one was likely to 
want something in that very trunk. So he tried va- 
rious places, until bis eye rested on a lofty beam far 
above his head. He decided to place it there, and 
after some difficulty he succeeded in doing so. 

‘* No one will ever find it there,” said he to him- 
self; and he closed the blind and descended the 
stairs. 

That night, at supper-time, Mr. Manning related 
to his wife howa stranger from Boston had been 
robbed of over one hundred and fifty dollars, sup- 
posed to have been taken by pickpockets while he 
was getting out of the cars, as several persons jostled 
against him very roughly; but he did not miss it 
until he was going to pay for cutting his hair in 
Pompey Smart's shop. Twenty-five dollars reward 
was offered for its recovery. 

All this Tom heard in fear and trembling. He was 
afraid to lift his eyes, or hardly to breathe; the terri- 
ble secret he was keeping in his breast rose in his 
throat and almost choked him. What would his 
dear father and mother say, if they knew that he 
was a thief ? Why did he do sucha foolish and wicked 
thing as tosteal? How did he know that a constable 
was not at that moment on his track, and woul.| soon 
ring the door-bell and ask for him? Thoughts like 
these kept coming like demons to torment him, and 
he would have given anything if he could tell his 
father the whole story, and ask his advice and 
forgiveness. 

Morning came, but brought no relief to poor Tom- 
my; his ontraged conscience would not give him any 
rest. At breaktast-tine the subject of the robbery 
was again alluded to, renewing all the feara and ap- 
prehensions of the previous night. When Mr. Man- 
ning had finished his repast, he suddenly arose trom 
the table, and said: 

“Tom, 1 want you to go to the barn-chamber with 
me; there is an old brass lock there in a trunk, which 
I want to find, and you can help me—there is time 
before you go to school.” 

If Mr. Manning had looked at his boy just then, 
he would have noticed the paleness and contusion 
which spread over his countenance at this proposi- 
tion, but he was looking another way and did not 
see it. Tommy had nothing to do but to follow bis 
father to that dreadfui barn-chamber But why need 
he fear? Was not the pocket book far from any 
chance of being discovered? Why, it might remain 
| | there for a hundred years, and no one would ever 
| knowit! But ‘ conscience makes cowards of us all,” 
| and it was exemplified in ‘'ommy Manning as he ac- 
companied his tather up tue stairs to the old lumber- 
| room, hanging his bead like a culprit. 
| “Tom, open the shutters and let in some light,” 
said Mr. Manning. 

Tom opened one window, and huped that it would 
satisfy his tather; for somehow he did not like to 
have 80 much light, although he knew that it would 
_ not be likely to reveal the pocket book, away up on 
| that high beam. 

‘ That isn’t enough, Tom. Open them all; it will 
do the old barn good to have some fresh air blowing 
' through it,” said Mr, Manning. 

So the shutters were all opened, letting in such a 
flood of light, sunshine and air, that it made the old 
chamber look cheerful. Tom wished that his heart 
was half as cheerful. 

At work they went, rammaging over old chests and 
boxes, bringing to light many curivus, old-fashioned 
things, which at any other time would have delight- 
ed Tom, and led him to ask ruany questions. Now he 








dreadfal chamber. At last it was found, and Mr. 
Manning put away the things, and was in the act of 
shutting down the trunk-cover, when a whirring , 
' noise was heard, and a white pigeon flew into the 
open window, with a graceful sweep, and alit on one 
j of the beams above their heads. To Tommy’s dis- 
| may, it was the very beam on which lay the pocket- 
book. 
| What a beautiful pigeon!” said Mr. Manning. 
‘Don’t frighten him, Tom; let us see what he will 
do.” 

And very soon they did see what he would do; for 
the pigeon strutted along on the beam, until he began 
to peck at something, and in a moment more, to Mr. 
Manning’s wonder and astonishment, a pocket-book 
fell off and hit him on the head. 

‘*Halloo! What’s this?” he exclaimed, picking it 
up. 

Tommy saw that he must do and say something; 





was anxious to find the lock, and get away froin the 





CUR UNION, 








and whet better could he do than to say the truth? 
Why add lying to stealing? Was not one crime 
enough? Tommy thought it was, and therefore, 
without hesitating, he confessed the whole thing, and 
begged his father's forgiveness. 

“My poor boy! My dear Tommy! How could 
you have done this wickedness?” And the sorrow- 
stricken father bowed his head on his son’s shoulder 
and wept. 

** Forgive me, father!” sobbed poor Tommy. 

Was not this what Mr. Manning asked every day of 
his life from his Heavenly Father?—and could he 
refuse it to his son? 

“Forgive you, Tommy? Yes—but it is God’s 
commandment that you have broken, and it is bis 
forgiveness that you must ask for,”’ replied Mr. Man- 
ning. ‘ Kneel now with me and pray.” 

And there, in that old barn-chamber, amid the 
trunks and boxes, the father and son kneeled down 
and prayed for their Heavenly Father’s forgiveness, 
and that Tommy might have strength to resist temp- 
tation. O, what a load seemed lifted off from the 
boy’s heart! How glad he felt that that white pigeon 
had flown in and revealed his secret! How thankful 
he felt that God had given him such a good father! 
It was Tommy’s first crime, and it was his last. His 
days were long in the land, and no one led a purer or 
more blamelees life than did Tom. The stolen pocket- 
book was sent to its rightfal owner, and no one bat 
Tommy and his father ever knew of that dreadful 
hour when the great enemy of mankind had Tommy 
in his grasp, and he was rescued by the mysterious 
agency of a White Pigeon. 


+ -> 


LOST IN THE BUSH. 

The following graphic account of a search after a 
child lost in the bush at Talbragar, Australia, has 
been furnished by a correspondent. It is really won- 
derful how a mere infant could have travelled so tar. 
Our correspondent says: 

“On Tuesday, a shepherd named Woods, in the 
employment of Mr. J. F. Plunkett, J. P., reported 
at the head station that a little boy of his, aged two 
years and a half, had strayed away that morning. ‘All 
the spare hands on the station, accompanied by sev- 
eral of the inhabitants, Mr. Plunkett, his sons, and 
the Dennison-town police, commenced an active 
search. No trace could be found until jast befure 
sunset, when the first track of the little wanderer was 
observed at an empty hut, about three miles trom 
where he was lost. He there crossed a smali creek 
having a little water in it, and the impression of his 
little hands and knees in the mud plainly indi- 
cated where he had takenadrink. It became too 
dark to pursue the tracks further—indeed, even in 
daylight it was diffisult to do so, the ground being 
quite hard, and the impression made by 80 young a 
child passing over it, even in soft places, very indis- 
tinct; but he was followed by experienced bushmen, 
some of whom averred that they coul track a bird. 
A camp was formed for the night, and the parents of 
the lost child during the hours of darkness traversed 
the bush with fire sticks. At daylight, all again 
sallied forth. It was found that the little fellow, aiter 
crossing the creek, made his way into’ an open box 
forest for about three miles, and here tor the present 
all trace was lust. After several hours’ search, fresh 
tracks were found upon another creek leading to- 
wards the; liins; up to this point he had been as- 
cending; he had turned, and_ it was evident he was 





' going in a circle, as more aged persons invariably do 


when lost. Hjs hood was now picked up by one of 
the party, but no other trace of him; presently a 
tiny footmark upon a caitle track was eagerly tul- 
lowed for two miles; again he is lost, but on the grass 
beside the path a pebble is overturned; that’s his 
course, the poor child’s legs are weary, and he can- 
not raise his fect above the pebbles. On atill! There, 
a wild flower is plucked; his little hands have strewn 
the leaves, as though to mark his track; the leaves 
are fresh—the scorching sun has not had time to 
wither them. He has picked up a stick, and he 
trails it after Lim; the mark is faint, but it serves. 
Again the little footmark! and a bullock-track con- 
taining some water mixed with mud. Filthy as it 
was, he has tried to quench his thirst; the impression 
of his forehead is imprinted in the soil where he leant 
down, and in the soft clay remains one fair hair. He 
has made for the plains, and they being composed of 
hard, black soil, all traces are lost. Hours were spent 
in fruitless search, but far from being a hopeless one. 
It was a physical impossibility for so young a child to 
travel much longer under a broiling sun, without a 
covering fur his head, and without having tasted food 
for thirty bours—all spread out and trusted to Provi- 
dence and keen eyesight; at length Master Frank 
| Planket caught a glimpse of a garment beside a 
'¢ allen log, and there the little fellow lay, sound 
asleep, embracing in his arms a pickle-bottle, partly 





Bumors of the Day. 


BARBER BOOK-KEEPING. 

Some time since, a barber was brought before the 
police court at Paris, charged with baving customers 
in his house after midnight. The examination is thus 
reported: 

Barber.—It is the fault of this person, Merion, who 
is in the court, as he has not time to be shaving until 
late at night. 

The President.—You ougbt not, at all events, to 
disturb the public peace; there were cries issuing 
from your house, as if you had been committing 
murder. 

Merlon.—He was shaving; that’s almost the same 
thing. (Laughter.] 

The President.—Was it you, then, Merlon, who 
was crying out as if you were being flayed? 

Merlon.— Yes; in fact he was flaying me—([a gen- 
eral laugh]—he was cutting me horribly. 

Barber.—It is very true, but I made a mistake. 

Merlon.—Did you mean to cut me? 

Barber.—I do not say that— [prolonged laughter]— 
I certainly did not mean to cut him so deep. [Loud 
and continued laughter. ]} 

The President.—Did you then cut bim on purpose? 

Barber.— Indeed I did, in the epirit of my order. 
You understand, one does not like to be below his 
business. 

The President and Merfon together.—And why? 

Barber.—The whole affair is this: Mr. Mer.on is 
not to be trusted, as he does not pay the ready 
money. He used to cheat me in the number of 
shaves fur which he owed me; when he had twelve, 
he used to say that he had only six, so that I lost 
both my razor, my soap, and my time. At last I de- 
vised a method of keeping a reckoning not to be dis- 
pated. 

The President.— How was that? 

Barber —Every time I shave him, I make a notch 
in his cheek [zenetal laughter]—when we count up, 
I look at his cheek—s0 many notches, so many 
shaves- [renewed laughter]—but the other day the 
razor turned in my hand—] made the figure too 
large, and it was this that made him cry out and dis- 
turb the neighborhood. 

Amid general laughter, the barber was condemned 
to pay the full penalty, and the president advised 
him to renounce in fature his new system of keeping 
accounts. 


> 





A DOG STORY. 

WHO THREW THAT BRICK ?— Yesterday afternoon 
a two cent dog sprang from an alley on High street, 
closely followed by a five-cent brick. Rounding the 
corner at right angle, he came in contact with the 
feet of a Dutch woman, who was carrying a jug of 
molasses in one band and a basket of eggs in the 
other. The sudden collision of the dog with her 
lower extremities threw her from her feet, and she 
sat down upon the basket of eggs, at the same time 
breaking the jag of molasses upon the sidewalk. 
A young gentleman, with carpet-bag in band, anx- 
ious to catch the tram, was running close behind, 
and, stepping upon the fragments of the jug and its 
contents, sat down on the chest of the Datch woman, 
who said, ‘‘ Mine Gut.” The young man said some- 
thing about a mad dog, but iu the excitement of the 
moment said it backwards. In the meantime the 
dog had ran against the feet of a team of horses at- 
tached to a load of potatoes, and they, taking fright, 
started for home. The end board being out, they 
unloaded the potatoes along the road as they went. 
Crossing the railroad track about one mile from this 
place, the wagon caught in the rails and tore one of 
them from its place. A freight train, coming along 
a few moments later, was thrown from the track, 
smashing up half a dozen cars, and killing thirty or 
forty hogs. The horses, on reaching home, ran 
through the barnyard and overturned a milk- pail, 
the contents of which another two. cent dog licked 
up. One of the horses, having broken his leg, was 
killed this morning, and the other is crippled for 
life. It is now a much-mooted question whether the 
man who threw the brick at the two-cent dog, or the 
owner of the dog is responsible for the chapter of ac- 
cidents which followed. Some think they are. 





STRONG RECOMMENDATION. 

A manufacturer and vender of quack medicines 
recently wrote tu a friend for a strong recommenda- 
tion of his (the manufacturer’s) ‘‘ Balsam.” In @ 
few days he received the following, which we call 
pretty strong: 

“DEAR Sir:~—The land composing this farm has 
hitherto been 8 poor that a Scotchman could not 
get a living off it, and so stony that we hai to slice 


filled with leaves, pebbles and flowers. He conveyed | | Our potatoes and plant them edgewise; but hearing 


him at once to the homestead; his legs and feet were ; 


of your balsam, I put some on the corner of a ten- 


swollen and lacerated, and the little fellow could | acre field, surrounded by a rail-fence, and in the 
hardly speak. His wounds, however, were soon at- | morning | found that the rocks had entirely disap- 
tended to, and after being refreshed with food, a | peared, a neat stone wall encircled the field, and the 


bath, and clean clothes, he appeared quite cheerful. 


| rails were split into tire-wood and piled symmetrical- 


When asked where he slept, he replied, ‘ With the | | ly in my backyard. I put half an ounce in the mid- 
stars.’ He must have travelled in a circle at least | dle of a huckleberry swamp, and in two days it was 


fifteen miles. Itis needless to add that his parents | 

were overwhelmed with joy when they received him, 

and are filled with gratitude to all those who rescued 

the little fellow from an untimely, a lingering, and a 
dreadful death.”’ 





Modesty promotes worth, but conceals it; just as 
leaves aid the growth of fruit, and hide it from view. 


cleared off, planted with corn and pumpkins, and a 
row of peach trees in full blossom through the mid- 
dle. As an evidence of its tremendous strength, I 
would say that it drew a striking likeness of my 
eldest son out of the mill-pond, drew a blister all 
over his stomach, drew a luad of potatoes four miles 
to market, and eventually drew a prize of ninety 
dollars in the lottery.” 
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